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We may doubt all other loves, but there is one 
love we cannot doubt. Every one of us can say with 
the Prophet, “The Lord appeared of old unto me, 
saying, Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love: therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn 
thee.” And every one of us can say with the Apostle, 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 

loved us.” And what comfort there is in the thought 
that we are loved by the God of all love! All other 
loves are but an earnest and a reflex of that. 


“I like hand-picked converts,” was said by an old 
and wise Christian in a time of revival. Close, loving 
personal dealing is the gospel method for bringing 
men to Christ. God condescends to use us in this 
work of saving men from their sins, so that our true 
work gives tone and steadiness to the new life unto 
himself, which is thus begun in the hearts of our 
brethren. 
our folly, but he does not choose to have it so done. 
He works in, with, and through men; and the re- 


His wisdom could do the work without | 


sponsiveness of the human channel has its part in 
the quality of the work done. 


Inability is one of the great aids to good conduct 
in this world. Many a man is kept from doing the 
wrong that he cannot do. He will never misuse 
great power, or great wealth, because he will never 
have them to misuse. Or he will never betray a trust 
that is not reposedin him. Or he will never indulge 
himself in excesses beyond his reach. And how 
many of us are secretly priding ourselves on our 
exemption from sins to which we have never really 
been tempted! If only we were as free from evil in 
lines that are just about us, as we are from misdoing 
in spheres far beyond our own, what paragons of per- 
fection we should be ! 


Our lack may be our advantage. He who has diffi- 
culty in hearing may have the keener sight in conse- 
quence. Shut off by an infirmity from labor vr enjoy- 
ment in one direction, a man may gain new power, or 
find new delight, in occupations that would otherwise 
not have been opened to him. Georg Ebers tells, in 
his “ Uarda,” of Nebsecht, a surgeon-priest of Thebes, 
who was prevented by a stammering tongue from re- 
citing the Egyptian litanies in the temple. This cir- 
cumstance was deeply lamented by himself and his 
parents, but it turned out to his advantage, in that 
he studied while others recited, and that he became 
a scholar in lines of knowledge that, but for this, he 
would never have given attention to; “ for it often 
happens that apparent superiority does us damage, 
and that from apparent defect springs the sowing of | 
our life.” When God has crippled us, we may well 
ask what he has for-us to do as a result of this 


crippling. 


A child of God can have no station or occupation 
so honorable or so useful as that in which God has 
set. him, or to which God has called him. In his 
choice of a life-work, a young man ought to have an 
open ear to God’s assignment to duty. Whatever he 
decides to be or to do, his decision should be based on 
the conviction that God would rather have him be 
and do just that than anything else in the universe. 
If he is to be a clergyman or a missionary, it should 
be because he feels that God wants him to be so; if | 
he is to be a lawyer or a merchant or a farmer or a 
blacksmith, it should be because of his knowledge 
that God would have him to be just that, and because 
of his assurance that he would fail of his duty in 
studying for the ministry or in going abroad as a 
missionary. One thing is certain, every child of God 
ought to be where God wants him to be, not merely 
where God consents that he should be. The best 
place for him is the only right place for him; and he 
ought not to be contented with any other. 

The first requisite to a right estimate of anything 
is a right standard of measurement. A well-known 
professor of chemistry used to tell his classes that one 
of the first things they must understand was that it 
is never right to speak of one acid as being stronger 
than another. Every acid is both strong and weak. 
Thus, nitric acid will attack and devour silver vora- 





water.” That which often passes for strength may 
have in it no strength at all for such purposes as it is 
needed. A church is not necessarily a strong church 
because it has numbers, brains, and money. A church 
exists primarily for spiritual reasons, and for the 
prosecution of spiritual work, Whatever it does out- 
side of that is secondary and resultant, rather than 
primary and causative. A church or a Sunday- 
school with little money and comparatively few 
members may be a power in the Master’s work. It 
will show its vitality and promise of growth, not as a 
secular organization or aggregation of individuals, 
but as a living organism. Its true measure of strength 
is not that for which a social club or literary society 
exists, but that for which a church exists,—the wor- 
ship of God and the work of Christ. 





THE HARM OF JUDGING. 


In the great Sermon of the Foundations, with 
which our Lord opened his ministry, there are many 
sayings which must have struck his hearers with as- 
tonishment, and which do not astonish us only because 
we do not take them up as freshly as they did. One 
of these is the command against sitting in judgment 
on our fellow-men. In those days—and is it not true 
of ours also ?—it was thought the especial prerogative 
of the best among the people to judge the rest. 

Not only specific acts were passed upon, and de- 
clared contrary to God’s law, or the reverse, but the 
inward motive which prompted the act, and the inner 


| life of which it was a token, were pronounced upon. 


And it was those who “sat and searched the law,” or 
who “ bound on themselves the burden of the law,” who 
were the promptest at this—and who by better right? 

Was not the holiest man the most able to discern 
unholiness? Was not he who came nearest to per- 
fection the best judge of what fell short of it? And 
even if our Lord was right in treating as low and in- 
adequate the tests and standards of goodness which 
the scribes and Pharisees used, was it not still true that 
he who knew and tried to live by the best standards 
was the better fitted to pass upon those who accepted 
the lower? 

Yet Christ not only put forward a truer ideal of 


human life and duty in revealing to men the perfec- 


tion of the Father, and bidding them to have the 
Father’s mind in them, but he forbade them to use 
these new standards as a basis for judging of others. 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” he said. And 
all through his life he opposed himself to the judging 
temper in his disciples. “Let her alone!” “ Forbid 
him not!” is his answer once and again when they 
seek to engage him in censure of their fellow-servants. 
His course of action must have been most trying to 
them. They knew they were right in that they fol- 
lowed him, heard his teaching, and tried to frame 
their lives by his new law and after the ideal he dis- 
closed. Why, when they were better fitted than ever 
before to sit in judgment, were they debarred from 
the exercise of their power? 

Immediately after our Lord’s prohibition of judg- 
ment, Matthew, in his fuller report of the sermon, 
places the injunction against giving what is holy to 
the dogs, and casting pearls before swine. Commonly, 





ciously, while toward gold it is inert and “ weak as | 





we think of the dogs and the swine as unholy per- 
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sons, with whom we are to deal prudently as regards 
holy things. But it is suggested by Thomas Erskine 
that they are rather the powers of the baser nature, 
the flesh, within us. These powers we are not to 
pamper with our holy things. The conscience, the 
power which perceives moral ideals and which distin- 
guishes right from wrong, is a holy thing. It belongs 
to our nobler nature, which is renewed after the im- 
age of Jesus Christ. But when we use it, or its fruits 
in our perception, to gratify the baser instinct, which 
craves for distinction and. for elevation above our 
fellows, chen we are giving what is holy to the un- 
clean, And the result will prove disastrous. The 
unclean-instinct thus pampered will seek the mas- 
tery over us. At the very least it will cause us loss 
and pain, will turn upon us and rend us. 

It is therefore for the sake of our own spiritual life 
that we are to repress the instinct to judge. The far- 
ther we advance in that life, the less that instinct will 
trouble us. Since a truer acquaintance with our own 
hearts shows us more evil there than we possibly can 
know of any one else, our mouths are stopped. It is 
the mark of eminent holiness that it is humble toward 
the lowest and meanest of God’s creatures. It is the 
voice of true saintship which cries 


“Give me the lowest place: not that I dare 
Ask for that lowest place, but Thou hast died 
That I might live and share 
Thy glory by thy side. 
“Give me the lowest place: «* if for me 
That lowest place too high, make one more low, 
Where I may sit and see 
My God, and love thee so.” 


It is indeed the note of Christianity that its vision 
of the ideal—of the perfectness of the Father—is so 
high that it ever yearns after what it never reaches. 
Its greatest achievement is aspiration. As Miss 
Cobbe says, the people of the world before Christ 
cried, “ We have achieved the good, we have found 
the true, we have beheld the beautiful!” But the 
Christian cries, “Oh that I could attain to the good, 
the true, the beautiful,—to the perfection of God 
which embraces all these.” Greek art has a rounded 
completeness, a relative perfection, to which the 
Christian artist never attains. The latter at his best 
and highest is conscious of failure. His greatest 
achievement leaves him in the attitude of aspiration. 

Christian love also excludes the critical spirit. It 
has not the desire to exalt itself upon a pedestal, from 
which it may contemplate the degrees in which other 
men fall short. It has no treasure or possession 
which it does not long to impart to every other ; and 
it rejoices to know that God looks upon each and all 
with’ the same longing, now infinite in its intensity, 
to enrich them with the same spiritual gifts. 

It is after the revelation of the abundant love and 
care with which the Father regards his children, that 
the Son bids us not to judge one another,—not to 
value ourselves upon anything that is personal and 
peculiar, but to value most of all what the good God 
offers to all. Thusthe spirit of criticigm and emulation 
gives way to that of true love, when we find ourselves 
and all men enwrapt in the atmosphere of a loving 
Father’s care and watchfulness. We all know some- 
thing of this by experience. When in any moment 
of life we got so near to God as to feel the truths of 
the Son’s revelation of him, our hearts began to go 
out in love to our fellow-men. The merest straiigers, 
the people who sat by us in the street-car or walked 
the same sidewalk, were no longer afar off from us. 
We found ourselves discovering the best motives for 
their actions, actively desiring their well-being, cher- 
ishing them as brethren in our thoughts and even 
our prayers. God was near; man was dear. 

It is, therefore, when the love of God is in us and 
abounds, that we are the farthest from the critical 
attitude. His love makes us too loving for criticism. 
Is this because there is in him any such abstinence 
as Christ enjoins upon us? Is he not the righteous 
Judge of all the earth? Yes, and more and other 
than that. The love which goes out to seek the un- 





loving rises above mere judgment of us to a charity 
which transcends our thought. His, thought of us 
outruns our worth, and sees in us the perfectness he 
purposes to achieve for us. Clearly he is always dis- 
cerning in his children some great good, which already 
exists only in germ, but of which the full fruition is 
already visible to the timeless mind of the Father. 
As Faber says: 


““He whom no praise can reach, is aye 
Men’s least attempts approving ; 
Whom justice makes a]]-merciful, 
Omniscience makes all-loving. 


“ How thou canst think so well of us, 
Yet be the God thou art, 
Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A good Sunday-school room is essential to the highest 
efficiency of a good Sunday-school, and this fact is more 
generally recognized than formerly. The days when the 
Sunday-school was buried in the “‘ desbasement” of the 
church, or banished to the comfortless garret galleries, 
have passed away, and now room enough and the best 
room are deemed desirable for the Sunday-school. A 
Pennsylvania correspondent asks for hints in this line, 
saying: 

In your issue of July 2 is an article on ‘ The Significanee of 
the Home Department,” by the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., 
in which he refers to ‘the Akron plan of Sunday-schoo)] archi- 
tecture.” Will you please inform me where I can get the in- 
formation as to what this plan is? We are contemplating an 
improvement and enlargement of the Sunday-school building 
of the Presbyterian Church in this place, and we are looking 
for the best ideas. 

The “ Akron plan” is a plan designed for the Method- 
ist Episedpal Sunday-school of Akron, Ohio, under the 
superintendence of the Hon. Lewis Miller, about twenty 
years ago. Its main feature is an amphitheater with 
surrounding class-rooms, so arranged that all can be 
brought into sight and sound of the superintendent’s 
desk, or shut up in separateness, at a moment’s notice. 
Articles bearing upon the subject can be found in The 
Sunday School Times for January 24, 1891, and for May 
28, 1892. 


Americans speak the English language, with a differ- 
ence. Terms of the same origin and general scope come 
to have an entirely different meaning in the actual usage 
of the two countries. But often it is America which 
holds by the old sense of the word, while England is the 
innovator. A Pennsylvania pastor writes: 

I read your very interesting notice of the late Dr. Edwin 
Hatch’s sermons. He has done me great service, especially in 
clearing up the history of the early church polity. But I do 
not understand the office he held,—‘‘ reader” in ecclesiastical 
history in Oxford, I have looked up what authorities I have, 
and I can find no clear light. What is the difference between 
a reader of ecclesiastical history and a professor of eccle- 
siastical history? Why was not Dr. Hatch made professdér as 
well as reader? I donot know whether this question comes 
within the scope of your answers in the department of Notes 
on Open Letters, but I should be happy to have light thrown 
upon my perplexity. 

The difference between a“ reader” and a“ professor” 
in the English universities is rather a shadowy one, 
The latter is the more dignified term, yet the title 
“reader” is held superior to that of “lecturer;” and, 
where there are several teachers, it is given to the high- 
est of them. But in old English usage, “read” was 
the customary word where we employ “lecture.” We 
hear of men “reading on Aristotle,” “reading logic,” 
and so forth. But neither “ professor” nor “ reader” 
corresponds in its English meaning with its use in Ger- 
many, Scotland, and America. In the English univer- 
sities the instruction which prepares for the examinations, 
and leads to a degree, is given by the tutors, who are 
fellows of the separate colleges, not officers of the uni- 
versity. The professor amounts to little more than a 
public lecturer, who has such audience as his personal 
popularity and the attractiveness of his lectures can 
command. Professor Seeley says that, in Cambridge, 
tutors have been known to caution their pupils to keep 
away from the lectures of the professors, as these would 
only divert their minds from their proper subjects of 
study. It is somewhat different with the lectures which 
are of a theological character. These are attended 
largely by “ candidates for orders,” as they help this class 
of students to prepare for the examinations in divinity, 





to which they are subjected by the bishops’ examining 
chaplains before their ordination. It was this circum- 
stance which gave Dr. Hatch his aydience in Oxford. 





TOO LITTLE AND TOO MUCH. 
BY SUSAN-COOLIDGE, 


Somé pine with wistful hunger all their years, 
Watering their scanty crumb of joy with tears; 

And some there are who, feasting long lives through, 
Frighted at over-happiness, weep too. 


The sense of undesert, a constant sting, 

Pierces and stabs through every pleasant thing, 
They shrink before the cup filled to the brim, 
Lest through God’s very gift they forfeit him. 


Ah! dear hearts, heavy with this nobler wo, 
This pain divine, which even saints may know, 
There is this thought to balm and still your pain: 
‘God giveth to us that we may give again.” 


“T am unworthy!” do you, trembling say ? 
Strive to be worthier, then; and day by day 

Heap corn and wine, and stand with open door,— 
A granary of heaven to feed the poor. 


Put of your sweet into each bitterer cup; 

Halve every loaf, that some one else may sup,— 
Till in the crumbs and fragments of your good 
The miracle of old shall seem renewed. 


And so, all fearless of the gift of heaven, 

Give gladly out that which to you is given, 

Sure that to be God’s cup-bearer is meant 

For privilege, and not for punishment. 
Newport, R. I. 





HOW TO GET A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
WHOLE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


There are certainly a great many intelligent and ear- 
nest Christians who have long been students of the Bible, 
and who still feel that they have not as much real knowl- 
edge and appreciation of it as the labor expended ought 
to have given them. Many parts of it—even some of the 
most important parts of the New Testament—are still 
obscure and enigmatical to them. To suppose a case 
chosen almost at random: Ask the most intelligent 
Christians in any average congregation to give an ac- 
count of the Epistle to the Colossians, what ideas it 
contains, what it was written for, etc., how many could 
render any intelligible answer? Or, suppose the book 
were handed them, and they were asked what Paul had 
in mind in speaking of “ philosophy,” “a voluntary 
humility and worshiping of angels,” “holding fast the 
Head,” “ wisdom in will-worship,” and numerous other 
terms, If answers should be slow and difficult, it would 
be no wonder; for the appreciation of these terms and 
of the letter as a whole requires a good deal of informa- 
tion about the Colossian Church, the errors of the time, 
and the whole situation which called out the Epistle. 
But this is precisely the sort of information which is 
indispensable for the understanding of the biblical books. 
They are largely blind books when their occasion, situa- 
tion, and purpose are not understood. We wish to urge 
the impprtance of acquiring such knowledge, and to show 
how it can be done. 

Let us keep by our illustration,—Colossians. Wesaid 
that a good deal of historic information about the book 
is necessary in order to understand it. Yes; but a great 
deal of such knowledge can be gained in a very short 
time when once it has been carefully accumulated, con- 
densed, and presented in attractive form by competent 
scholars. It would be possible to read in thirty minutes 
a succinct statement of the occasion and aim of the Colos- 
sian Epistle which should embody the essential results 
of investigation on the subject, and which would give to 
that noble letter a wholly new interest and a far clearer 
meaning. 

Many seem to think that the Bible can be understood 
by studying the Bible alone. Its practical teachings 
may be so gainéd, of course; but in any proper sense it 
cannot be so understood. All the aids of historic inves- 
tigation must be employed to help us to place ourselves 
in the situation in which the books were composed, so 
that we can appreciate the special aim of the book, and 
may see the meaning of the peculiar terms which the 
author employs in order to attain his purpose. We are 
confident that this is the kind of information which is 
more needed than any other in order to open the mean- 
ing of the biblical books, particularly the Epistles, and 
to make them stand out in their true individuality and 
power. 


Limiting our view to the New Testament, let us con- 
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sider how it is practicable for one to gain such a knowl- 
edge of each book of the New Testament as a whole, as 
will throw this new light upon the language, the allu- 
sions, and the various arguments which find place in it. 

Let one take in hand some readable yet reliable manual 
on New Testament introduction, such as Farrar’s ‘“ Mes- 
sages of the Books,” Lumby’s or Dods’s “ Introduction to 
the New Testament.” It were better to have and use more 
than one of these. The studentshould not, we think, be- 
gin with the Gospels,—partly because they are practically 
better understood by almost all Christians than the rest 
of the New Testament, and partly because the critical 
questions connected with them are so intricate and diffi- 
cult. He will do best to commence with the Epistles of 
St. Paul. He will soon ascertain from his manual in 
what order they were written, how they are to be grouped, 
and to what part of the apostle’s life each group belongs, 
He will thus learn the leading characteristics of each 
group. Then let him set himself to learn from his hand- 
books, and by reading up the New Testament references 
which he will find, as much as possible about the historic 
situation of the first group, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, He 
will study the story of the founding of the Thessalonian 
Church in Acts, and will find out what was Paul’s ex- 
perience there; he will ascertain what circumstances 
called out each letter, and what was the relation of the 
two to each other. At every step in this work the pas- 
sages Which are referred to in the manual should be care- 
fully examined. It will take no long time to Jearn the 
condition of the Thessalonian congregation and the pecu 
liar troubles there which called out the Epistles. Then 
they may be read as a whole with entirely new apprecia- 
tion ; and the knottiest passages, which, in advance of the 
knowledge of the situation meant little or nothing to the 
reader, will be found to be of chief interest, and to con- 
stitute the most important parts of the apostle’s whole 
course of thought. _ 

In a study like this the use of the right sort of books 
is all-important. If one takes too technical or too dull 
a book as a guide to introduction, he is almost sure to 
grow discouraged before he has really worked himself 
into the subject, and so to give it up altogether. Far- 
rar’s book is a good one with which to begin, because it 
is graphic and popularin style; then the short but pithy 
chapters of Dr. Dods’s volume would be the better appre- 
ciated. If then the student have time and inclination, 
the period of the apostle’s life whose meaning has been 
thus far opened can be made matter of more extended 
reading in such books as Sabatier’s “ The Apostle Paul,” 
which has recently appeared in English, or Farrar’s 
“ Life of St. Paul,” in which the place of his Epistles in 
the apostle’s career is so fully set forth. 

But we have made only a beginning. True,"but that 
is a great thing if we have made an intelligent beginning, 
and have learned hew to read two of the Pauline Epis- 
tles, even though they be the easiest of them all. That 
is more than thousands of people can do who have read 
the Bible all their life. We must goforward. Ournext 
group comprises Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and 
Romans. Here again we must get some general informa- 
tion about the group as a whole, so as to understand the 
issues which called out these greatest efforts of the apos- 
tle’s mind. Then let them be taken up one by one. 
Learn what is available of the churches to which they 
were written, the peculiarities of the people composing 
them, their special faults or dangers, and thus find out 
to what sort of a case the Epistle in question was adapted. 
As individual passages are looked up which illustrate 
one or another point, a new light will begin to shine into 
the whole book until it stands out clear-cut in the mind, 
where it will have forever after an individuality and 
character of itsown. This is the only way in which the 
Epistles can be marked off from each other so that each 
will stand for something distinctive. Commonly they 
are allinajumble. But they have as great differences 
of tone, content, style, and diction, as the letters of any 
person nowadays would have which should be addressed 
to persons in different places, under the most various 
conditions, and in widely removed periods of time. Even 
though the general subject of all the letters in such a 
case were religion, we should expect great differences of 
method and matter. This we have in the case of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. ( 

And so the work must go on from point to point in the 
same method. Does it seem a hopelessly longtask? It 
isnot. There are but twenty-seven books in the New 
Testament. We are speaking now to those who do 
already take some time to study (or read) the Bible. It 
takes no more time to study it intelligently and in a way 
adapted to yield definite knowledge, than to study it hap- 


difficult study? No. Many difficult questions will, of 
course, be met with,—many points on which the best 
scholars cannot agree. Leave them to the specialists. 
The most essential things can be ascertained for certain. 
Make sure of them. Will it be a dry and tedious study? 
No, provided one be interested in studying the Bible at 
all. It will make all previous Bible study which was 


‘carried on piecemeal and without any method seem tame 


enough, and will show the student that he has never be- 
fore known what real interest in Bible study was. 

Why should it be thought impracticable for every 
intelligent Christian who has an ordinary amount of 
time at his command to get a good knowledge of the 
whole New Testament? The Old Testament is an im- 
mense and. difficult field, and ignorauce of it is more 
excusable. Individual books of the New Testament, like 
Revelation, and individual passages in other books, are 
obscure and of uncertain meaning; but these may be 
left out of account for the purpose under discussion. An 
appreciative knowledge is perfectly practicable, if it is 
really desired and sought with intelligent determination. 
The leisure of most people for a single winter would be 
ample for its attainment; we do not mean for a critical 
er minute knowledge, but for a knowledge that would 
include all the main facts regarding all the New Testa- 
ment books,—th@facts without possession, of which it is 
absolutely impossible to read most of the books with 
appreciation. The gain of such a knowledge would be 
incalculable. It would make reverence for the Bible 
intelligent and real where often it is only blind and tra- 
ditional; and would really open the world of bibiical 
truth, and make it the mind’s inalienable possession. 

Yale University, 





LYING TO GOD. 
BY MAY GREENWOOD, 


They claimed to bring the whole in consecration, 
With willing heart ; 

But secretly—who knew the reservation ?— 
They kept a part. 


At their dread doom with fear my soul is smitten. 
In awful tone 

Their story speaks to me, as it were written 
For me alone, 


I freely brought to him in consecration 
My life and heart. 

Have I, with sinful secret reservation, 
Kept back a part? 


My own poor plans and selfish ways preferring, 
Though his work wait ? 

His perfect kingdom in my soul deferring, 
To cherish hate ? 


O Thou with heart all loving, eyes all seeing, 
I come anew ! 
Help me to bring the whole; in act and being, 
Help me be true. 
Wu Keétney, Kansas. 





THE USE OF OBSTACLES. 
BY THE REV, SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, 


Human life is a school. We are here in training. 
No one éver gets beyond his school-days. He may pass 
from room to room, but he never passes out of the achool 
of life. The boy going to school finds his lessons hard ; 
always the lesson is a little beyond him. As the pupil 
advances, the tasks become more difficult. When the 
problems in arithmetic are worked out, what is the knowl- 
edge worth? But the discipline gained has done the 
boy untold good. His early school-days are soon over; 
the boy has become a man, and must do a man’s work. 
At every step of the way he is beset with problems. 
Many of these are not down in the books. According 
to the use he has made of his earlier years is he able to 
meet and solve those problems. 

There is no such thing as inherited knowledge and 
experience. Each soul must begin with the alphabet. 
With every new-born soul, in a sense, there is a new 
beginning of the race. When the child is grown, he 
must live among hard, material things ; so early he needs 
to learn the properties of matter. By falls he soon learns 
that the floor is hard, and will not yield. He finds out 
that his head and the door cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time. The fire burns, the knife cuts, 
gravitation must not be left out of account. Each parent 
likes to spare his children. But they have to livein the 
world; soon or late they must learn how to deal with 
things, how to handle them in safety, how to use them 
to advantage. To keep all trouble and difficulty away 





hazard. It takes less time, in fact. Will it be a very 


from children is often a mistaken kindness. To nurse 
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the child too much, to shield it from every cold wind, 
makes a weak and sickly child. Some time that child 
must pass from under the parental roof. Alas for that 
one who has lived a hot-house life, who has never jostled 
against rough people, who is ignorant of difficulty and 
obstacles! 
Here we are in the world, ignorant, weak, limited. 
All that we ever know we must learn for ourselves. We 
often wish that the way had been made plainer. God 
could, no doubt, have made us creatures of a larger 
knowledge. Earth might have been without a mystery. 
But we are here for the sake of the training. God wants 
us to use and thus develop qur minds. So all around 
is mystery to provoke us to study and to lure us on in 
our search, Man must question, work, and think ; little 
by little he gains a few fragments of knowledge. The 
knowledge won may have little value, but the effort put 
forth has done untold good. Before us various ways are 
open. Weare all in danger of turning from the right 
road, Sometimes this seems .to be a hardship. But, 
after all, it is a good thing that it is so. Had the way 
been always plain, there had been no weighing of mo- 
tives, no forecasting of results, no choice of roads. Man’s 
life would have little meaning, and conduct no value. 
He would be but a kind of machine ; and no one praises 
the machine for running well. We are surrounded by 
mystery; we must do the best we can; by and by we 
learn the right way. We gain the power of discerning 
right from wrong; we make character; the soul grows; 
we are ready to go up higher and be placed over greater 
trusts in the larger kingdom. 

Here are two boys living amid very different surround- 
ings. One boy’s father is rich; the boy knows this, so 
he puts forth little effort; he becomes careless, and never 
shows any energy of character. As a result, he grows 
up, never becoming more than half aman. He has no 
strength, no energy; his judgment of men and things 
has no value. The other boy is poor, and is early put 
to work. He is obliged to swim or go down. Right 
boldly has he struck out; he has worked, saved, denied 
himself, toiled, and won honor and success. He be- 
comes a full-rounded man; men prize his judgment and 
honorshis achievement, To be men we must struggle, 
fight, resist, and overcome. Manhood is an achieve- 
ment; success is a conquest. 

This truth runs all through life. To many a man the 
rivers, seas, and mountains have been great and im- 
passable barriers. The sea rolls between us and our 
friends, But for that sea we could never have known 
the capabilities of man. The sea is great and wide, but 
the steamship crossing that sea right in the face of wind 
and wave is far grander. Between New York and Brook- 
lyn rolls a deep river; but wider and deeper is the mind 
of the man who thought out the Brooklyn bridge. A 
mile of land with its stores and homes is not one-half as 
grand, not as great an achievement, as that bridge hanz- 
ing in mid-air. The mountain may be high, but the 
thought of man is loftier. Between France and Italy 
tower those impassable Alps, a barrier to men and na- 
tions. But the Mt. Cenis tunnel piercing right through 
that mountain eight miles is vastly grander than eight 
milesof level plain. The telephone, the telegraph, the 
ocean cable, are triumphs of mind over the obstacles of 
distance. Need has called out man’s resources, 

Man’s life has been called a struggle for existence, 
From childhood to old age, man is beset with subtle and 
fatal disease. By the sweat of his brow he must eat 
bread. Competition is close. For every bit of bread 
and for every piece of land there are many bidders, To 
the great majority of our fellows life is a painful, hard, 
bitter, hand-to-mouth struggle. Only by hard labor can 
man win his support out of an unwilling earth. Inclose 
factories, over scorching furnaces, with tired body, heavy 
heart, and whirling brain, he must earn his living. In 
pits deeper meaning there is no hardship in all this. The 
very hardness of man’s lot calls out all his hidden capa- 
bilities; it develops energy of character; it puts iron 
into his blood and fire into his eye; perseverance, pa- 
tience, and energy become the crowning glories of man, 
The story of Laura Bridgman is familiar to all; how at 
two years of age she was left by disease deaf, dumb, 
blind, destitute of taste or smell. Truly her condition 
was most pitiable. But at eight years of age she came 
under the care of Dr. Howe. After years of the most 
patient effort her teacher succeeded in teaching her many 
things; she gained an education, and became an intelli- 
gent and happy woman. But for Laura Bridgman the 
world would not have known what perseverance, pa- 
tience, and ingenuity can accomplish. She has shown 
the power of man in overcoming terrible difficulties. 

The presence of sin in God’s universe is a stupendous 
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problem. God does not want it here, else he bad not 
given his Son to put it away. Man does not want it, 
Sin is not desirable for its own sake. Yet it is a hard 
and stubborn and awful fact. The origin and cause of 
_ sin we may not be able to comprehend. But now that 
it is here we can see how it may be a part of the educa- 
tion towards a worthier blessedness. The presence of 
sin exposes man to fearful risks. But were there no sin 
to be overcome, we could not know the possibilities 
wrapped up in man, Does any one complain because 
God made him a man, and will hold him responsible for 
his life? Who had rather be an innocent sheep, incap- 
able of sin and incapable also of blessedness, than to be 
a man,—a living, thinking, suffering, straggling man, 
exposed to temptation, taking blows, but capable of over- 
coming and gaining the unfading crown of victory? A 
world saved from sin isa grander, better, worthier world, 
than one that never needed saving. It is better to be a 
man with the awful risk of failure, than to be a sheep 
and never know that risk. Some men may fail; they 
may refuse the fight and lose the crown. But it is pos- 
sible for every man to come off more than conqueror. 
Were heaven to be gained by wishing, it would have little 
value. To conquerors only go the crowns. Thereisone 
song <-hich even the angels cannot learn; it is the song 
of redeeming love. And sweeter, grander than the 
song of unfallen angels is the song of those who have 
come up through great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. 

Human sin has brought out the depths of God’s love. 
“God is love.” Only in the light of Calvary does that 
statement have meaning. But for man’s sin we never 
could have known the breadth and length and depth and 
height of his love. To know what love is, you must see 
what it will endure. We see how that love of God for 
sinful man persists in spite of man’s sin, how that love 
will not give us up, how it follows us in our wandering, 
how it finds ways of helping and saving us. Now we 
begin to see what love is. Had there been no sin, there 
had been no cross upon Calvary’s hill. Had there been 
no cross, we never could have fully known the love of 
God. But now men, devils, angels, archangels, can look 
upon the cross of Calvary, and wonder at the depths of 
love there revealed. 

There is no mistake about our human lot. God is not 
to be balked in his purposes of grace for mankind. 
Through the sorrows and trials of earth the soul rises up 
into the worthier and higher life of love and trust. You 
have known some one who for years has never left her 
room. All the years her life has been one long thrill of 
pain. To be shut in, to be kept back, to be denied so 
many privileges, is a sad and bittertrial. But yearafter 
year you have known that voice become sweeter, that 
face become more glorious, that life become more patient, 
that faith grow stronger and clearer. Ever since you 
learned to watch that ripening and saintly life you have 
seen a new meaning -in suffering. There is Paul’s ex- 
perience. From city to city he goes, across wide seas, 
often in danger, bearing the scars of many beatings. 
And under his cloak he bears that thorn in the flesh 
that tears and wounds him. “ Most gladly, therefore, 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” In heaven to-day Paul is 
blessing God for all those trials and difficulties. One 
day the Master met and healed a man blind from birth. 
All his life he had lived in darkness. He is compelled 
to beg his way through life. Truly his condition was 
most pitiable. But one day he met Jesus, and his eyes 
were opened. Every time he looked around upon the 
faces of friends and the beauty of the world he must have 
thought of his divine Healer. That man in heaven 
to-day is blessing God that he was born blind. Had he 
not been blind, he might never have found his way home. 


“This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank ; it means intensely, and means good.” 


The world may be a workshop, but in it one is build- 
ing a character which shall endure when palaces and 
monuments have crumbled back to dust. Human life 
is an unceasing warfare; man must live under arms in 
the face of vigilant enemies. This world may be a battle- 
field, but it is a battle-field on which character is lost or 
won, What makes the hero? Calmness in the face of 
danger. What makesthesaint? Overcoming the world 
and one’s own heart. What makes the glory of the 
crown of life? The trials and dangers through which it 
is won, What makes the sweetness of that new song in 
heaven? The great tribulations through which the 
blood-washed throng have come. 


of life may become the steps to the noblest sainthood. 
What seems disaster may mean enlargement of life. 
Work is not a curse. In cobbling shoes a man may 
prove his fitness to be placed over gueater interests in 
the larger kingdom of heaven. Trouble that does a man 
good, trials that develop patience, sorrows that chasten 
the spirit, need that drives the soul to God, surely are 
justified. It is only after Peter’s fall that he is so well 
able to strengthen his brethren. Even.a man’s failures 
and mistakes may teach him how to be strong and wise. 
The Sandwich-Islander believes that the strength of a 
conquered enemy passes into the body of the conqueror. 
In moral and spiritual matters such isthe case. All the 
strength a man possesses has come from the enemies he 
has conquered and the obstacles he has overcome. It is 
the difficult lesson that yields the largest return and 
measures the largest growth. 

Manayunk, Pa. 





A TALK TO PRIMARY TEACHERS ON 
TEACHING THE LESSON. 


BY MRS, WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Because the Bible is an inspired book, it does not there- 
fore inspire you with a method of teacRing it. You will 
have to make an earnest study of how to do that, pray- 
ing for God’s blessing to give you understanding, not 
only of the truth itself, but of the ways of a child, so 
that you may know how to make little channels through 
which you can send the truth to reach the mind and 
heart of the child. It should go without saying that you 
should be thoroughly prepared on the lesson yourself. 
Some teachers make the mistake of thinking, because so 
little of a lesson can be given to young children, that 
they do not need to study it much, if any at all; that, in- 
deed, they “‘know enough about it already.” 

On the contrary, the fact that so little can be received 


what is given to them should be selected with exceeding 
care and wisdom. 

There is no danger of a primary teacher knowing too 
much about a lesson. There is danger, however, in 
teaching too much of it to the children. They should 
be given just enough to make a clear, definite impression 
of some vital truth. We say “vital truth” because the 
rescue of child-soul is the issue at stake; and every les- 
son should be taught with this end in view. It will re- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the lesson to be able to 
make selection of the vital truth. 

Now, if you would teach truly, you must recognize 
certain things that are characteristic of children in order 
to fit the lesson to them, There issuch symmetry, beauty, 
and comfort in the little garments which they wear, be- 
cause their mothers have carefully taken measurements, 
and exactly made the clothing to correspond with them. 
You must take a similar course in adjusting your lessons 
tothem. Take the measure of their little heads, feet, 
and hands; indeed, the length and breadth of their 
whole bodies, and you will find in every part that it is 
activity. 

Give room in your lessons for this, and don’t make the 
mistake of pressing them down and binding them in 
“quiet.” It will be worse than squeezing them into a 
garment much too small for them, They will burst your 
bands just as they would too tight clothing. Make 
“room for activity” by giving them something to look 
at,—blackboard work or other pictures, and objects that 
will help on their understanding of the lesson. Let 
them represent by well-directed motions things which 
you are talking about, connected with the lesson, as fish, 
birds, flowers, etc. If you do not know how to do this, 
ask some kindergarten teacher to tell you. 

“When things you show and name, 
Teach it to imitate the same; 
The child will learn with glee.” 

The answering of questions, too, will give room for 
activity. Children will not only enjoy more, but they 
will remember better a lesson in which they have had a 
talking part instead of a listening part. Children are not 
passive, to be acted upon, but they are active, and to be 
employed. Story-telling is good in its place; but its 
place is hardly in the Sunday-school room, where the 
children’s powers are all on the alert, aroused by what 
they see around them, The rather has the story its 
place in the quiet bedtime hour, when the gentle mother 
would soothe the child into peace and sleep. 

Take the measure of trust which the little ones have 
in what their teachers say, and so determine to “speak 
the truth, and nothing but the truth;” that is, to give 





Struggle is not an evil, The obstacles and hindrances 


by the children makes it of special importance that. 


will be nothing to unlearn by and by, such 4s that they 
will get to heaven “by being good.” Some teachers 
thus point out the way, either because they do not think 
it necessary, or care to take the trouble, or do not think 
it possible to present the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, 
who is the only way. If they could get to heaven by 
being good, it would, after-all, be the hardest way. Let 
us not then, in trying to teach simply, give things most 
difficult, if not altogether impossible. “It is so much 
easier to teach the primary class than the Bible-class, 
because they always believe just what you tell them, and 
they never challenge you,” said a lady who had had a 
sad experience with those discussions which sometimes 
rend aclass. It may be “easier” for the time being on 
this account; but if any souls are led away by false doc- 
trines, the responsibility before God will be all the 
greater. 

Take the measure of impressibility which is to be 
found in all children. God gave his laws to the parents 
for the children (see Deut, 6 : 4-9), and he gave them to 
the children for the world. It is God’s way, then, that 
the children shall be thoroughly furnished with his truth, 
and not that they shall be left to grow up without it 
until such a time as they can make their own investiga- 
tions and arrive at their own conclusions. 

Each lesson, then, should be taught with such force 
that it shall make an indelible impression. There is a 
sickly sentimentalism, somewhat gaining ground, that 
children must be developed through nature up to na- 
ture’s God; that God is incomprehensible to the child- 
mind in any other way. If this were so, Jesus would 
not have said, “Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not to come unto me.” The great Spurgeon, who gave 
unusual attention to the subject of the Christian culture 
of children as a pastor, says that he has found more 
capacity for believing in the child convert than in the 
man convert, and that as we grow older we grow farther 
from the things of God, instead of nearer tothem. We 
will not hesitate, then, to present saving truth and living 
grace in every lesson that we teach. We will endeavor 
to so graft every child upon the True Vine that it shall 
indeed be a plant of grace. 

Take the measure ot God trust which we find in the 
child-heart, and then we will teach the certainties of 
religion to them, and no hypercriticism. We will not 
hold them back from union with the church, but lead 
them into it, thanking God that he has made love and 
obedience, rather than understanding, the conditions of 
entering his kingdom. 

The childhood of this world belongs to Christ; and it 
should be our aim, through the instrumentality of teach- 
ing, to so fix their hearts upon him that they will choose 
to abide with him forever. 


Pittsburgh,- Pa. 





PENCIL AND PAPER. 
BY 8, A, WILSON, 


The teachers of the Lexington Averue Church had 
just finished their weekly study of the Sunday-school 
lesson. As Miss Huntington, the leader, ¢losed her Bible, 
she said; ‘‘I have been wondering lately whether there 
are not forces lying round about us waiting to aid us, 
while we are blind and deaf to their offers of assistance. 
The world knows the power of printer's ink. The 
secular schools know the value of a crayon and a pencil. 
Is it not true here that the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light? 
Next Sunday will be the first Sunday in November. 
For this one month let each experiment, and see if we 
can discover the power hidden in pencil and paper. At 
the first meeting in December we will report the results 
of the month’s experiments.” 

The month slipped away. As the teachers closed their 
Bibles again there was a little flutter of curiosity in the 
room and an expectant look on each face. 

“Now,” said Miss Huntington, ‘“‘our ingenuity and 
invention have had a month’s trial. What has been the 
result? Mr. Russell, tell us of your experiment and its 
success,” , 

The young man replied: “ My boys are from ten to 
twelve years old, and the most of them have just begun 
the study of geography in the day-school. I had some 


cardboard cut into pieces measuring about six by nine 
inches. The first Sunday, with the help of dividing and 
marking the upper and left-hand edges, each boy drew 
on his card the Mediterranean coast-line, which is the 
western boundary of Palestine. The second Sunday we 
spent ten minutes of our lesson time in outlining three 





the best that is in ourselves, Let us teach so that there 


lakes and stringing them on the crooked thread of the 
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Jordan. Four or five mountains added another day, 
and four cities in which Jesus lived, make up a sketch 
map of Palestine, of which each boy is justly proud as 
being his own handiwork.” 

The next speaker was Miss Scott, the teacher of a class 
of little girls: “ My chief experiment was made the Sun- 
day before Thanksgiving. Each girl wrote on the left- 
hand edge of her sheet of paper the numbers from one 
to twelve in a vertical column. Referring to the coming 
Thanksgiving, I asked the girls to tell some of their 
blessings. One girl named her home. We wrote the 
word ‘home’ agairist the figure two. Another men- 
tioned God’s love, and we wrote that opposite the figure 
seven. And so, with some help from me, we soon had 
twelve words on our papers, whose initials made the word 
‘thanksgiving,’ just as the blessings themselves made 
the feeling of thanksgiving in our hearts.” 

“ My class,” said Miss Hale, “ are the youngest of all, 
—little fellows not long out of the Primary Department. 
They are interested in simple addition in the day-school. 
We read the names of the books of the Old Testament, 
each boy writing down the number of each kind. We 
added together the five law books, the twelve books of 
history, the five books of poetry, the five great prophets, 
and the twelve little ‘prophets, finding that there were 
thirty-nine books in the Old Testament. We then added 
the five historical books, the fourteen letters of Paul, the 
seven general letters, and the one book of prophecy, 
making the New Testament. We found out the number 
of books in both Testaments, and the number of years 
required to write both Testaments, and as many other 
addition examples as the teacher could invent out of 
Bible numbers. In this way the attention and interest 
of a restless class were easily gained.” 

“The experiment,” said Miss Huntington, “ seems to 
have been very successful among the children, How 
did it succeed in the older classes? Miss Harland, what 
was your experience with your young men?” 

“A few weeks ago,” was the reply, “one of my class 
asked me some questions about our church government, 
That gave me the suggestion for my experiment. I fur- 
nished each member of the class with'a cheap note-book 
and pencil. We then took the first ten minutes of each 
lesson for a discussion of some topic connected with the 
government of our church, writing the results in our 
note-books. One page contains the names of our bishops 
and their residences ; another, the different kinds of con- 
ferences and their scope; another, a list of our general 
conference societies and the secretary of each; while the 
fourth shows a list of the local church officers and their 
duties. So interested have we become in the eubject, that 
we propose to continue the study some time longer, and 
then follow it with church history.” . 

“We,” said Mr. Miller, the teacher of a class of young 
ladies, ‘‘ wrote at the top of a sheet of paper, ‘ Passion 
Week,’ and then under each day placed a brief state- 
ment of the events of that day, as gathered from the four 
Gospels. On the reverse side of the paper we drew a 
sketch map of Jerusalem and vicinity, upon which, with 
a colored lead-pencil, we marked the daily journeyings 
of Jesusand his disciples. I find at the end of the month, 
that I, myself, have a far clearer comprehension of the 
events of that week than ever before.” 

“T, with the others, tried the penny note-book plan,” 
said Miss Irving, “‘ placing a supply of books and pencils 
in the class-box holding our music-books. Each Sun- 
day, after heading the page with the date and the place 
where the lesson is found in the Bible, we made first a 
list of the persons named in the lesson, then of the places, 
also finding them on the map in my Scripture atlas. Our 
third division was the deeds: first, the actual doings of 
those people in those places whose names we had just 
written ; secondly, the acts we would try to do in the 
coming week, according to the examples or warning 
given us by the persons in the lesson.” 

A lady sitting on the opposite side of the room spoke 
quickly as Miss Irving ceased talking. “My experi- 
ment,” said Mrs. Madison, “shows how the same plan 
can be adapted to classes of different ages. My girls are 
much older than Miss Irving’s boys, yet we have used 
substantially the same plan. After placing the same 
heading in our note-books that the smaller class did, 
we wrote the place and date of the lesson story. Then 
each expressed the main point of the story in her own 
language; in other words, we gave our own title to the 
lesson. Next, each wrote what she thought the central 
doctrine of the lesson. At this point we compared our 


note-books, giving each the benefit of the thought of 
the whole. Then each silently wrote the thought sug- 
gested by the lesson-text which she judged that she 
needed most, the real lesson for herself. This line was 





really each one’s own confession of fault in the past, and 
promise of amendment in the future, and was seen by 
no eye but her own.” 

The last speaker was Mr. Bennett, the teacher of the 
young people’s Bible class. “As the scholars entered my 
class-rogm,” said he, “each one was handed a slip of 
paper by my assistant. At the close of the lesson, each 
was requested to write one or two review questions on 
the lesson just finished. These were dropped, unsigned, 
into a basket as the class passed out. They were looked 
over by my assistant, and a selection made from them, 
to be used as a review for the first few minutes of the 
next lesson. We gained interest and variety in the re- 
view, and increased attention to the lesson.” 

As Miss Huntington closed the meeting she added, “TI 
think the experiment of last month will be the practice of 
the coming month. Without doubt, we all have gained an 
increased respect for the law of co-operation, and in the 
lessons of the future our pupils will have a larger share. 
Moreover, things visible and tangible are a great aid to 
mental operations. If we may have assigance which 
will enable us to gain at once two such important points 
as co-operation and object illustration, shall we reject it 
because it comes in guise of such common things as pen- 
cil and paper?” 

Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——~—>— 
WHY NOT? 
BY C. EMMA CHENEY. 


The parlor doors were shut, and Lucy stood on tiptoe 
to read the notice that hung across them : 





| DOn’T opEn THESe dooRS! 








“IT wonder why not?” she thought, as she slowly 
spelled out the words. “There must be something in- 
side that we are not to know, I guess.” 

Looking would not open them, so she went off to the 
library, for which she had started in a great hurry. She 
now wished much more to go into the parlor. Climbing 
to the shelves where the illustrated books were kept, she 
took one down and began turning the leaves very fast, 
scarcely stopping to look at the pictures at all. And all 
the while she kept thinking about the closed doors. 

“Who can be in there, I should like to know.” 
she said to herself, many times over. At last she put up 
her book and returned to the doors. Putting her mouth 
to the keyhole, she called, “John! Johnny!” She got 
no reply. Could the boys be teasing her? “Jim! 
Jim!” she cried loudly. “Is that you, Jim?” Nobody 
answered. Then she began to shake the handles. Then 
—I am sorry to own it, but it is true—she kicked the 
door with her little foot, making ugly marks on the 
white paint. 

Getting no satisfaction in this way, she went to find 
Bridget. Perhaps she could give some clew tothe mystery. 

“ Indade, Miss Lucy, I don’t know the laste thing at 
all,” said the maid, “It’s no bizniz uv moine.” 

That was too much for Lucy’s patience. She began to 
feel naughty. 

“ Where is John, I'd like to know,” she asked, crossly. 

“Sure I can’t tell ye that either, Miss Lucy.” 

“Well, is Jimmy in. there?” pointing to the parlor 
door. 

“No, Miss Lucy,” Bridget answered meekly. 

“ Where are the boys, then?” 

** How can a poor body answer all thim questions wid- 
out knowin’?” pleaded the girl. 

“Tf wish mama would come home.” Lucy whined a 
little as she said this. She fairly pouted as she added, 
“It isn’t any fun to be shut up in the library, where I 
can’t—practice,—nor—anything.” 

Lucy forgot that it was very pleasant upstairs, and 
that she had been excused from practicing because it 
was Saturday. Awhile she walked around the house 
discontentedly ; then she tried the doors again. 

“Why, they aren’t fastened!” she exclaimed, bright- 
ening. “I don’t believe it would do any hurt to look in, 
—just a little peep.” 

She hesitated a minute before sliding the doors cau- 
tiously apart. She listened. There did not seem to be 
anything strange in there, afier all. She wentin. Not 
a soul was there, yet every gas-burner was lighted, and 
all the curtains were down, as if company were expected; 
for it was only five o’clock. 

“TI know the boys just did it to bother me,” she said 





to herself. She made up her mind, at the satne time, not 
to tell them she had noticed the sign at all. There was 
one thing, however, which surprised her. The boys had 
left their new camera right in the way. What would 
mama say if she knew it? What if company were really 
to come, and find the parlor in such confusion! Lucy 
stood a minute, looking into the eye of the instrument, 
feeling almost as if it could see her. Then she wandered 
aimlessly about the room till she was tired, and went 
out, closing the doors as she had found them. 

Dinner-time brought mama home. When they went 
down stairs, the boys were there as usual. John and 
Jim asked to be excused without waiting for dessert, they 
were in such a hurry to develop the photographs they 
had been taking in the parlor that afternoon. 

“ Dear me,” thought Lucy, “‘I wonder if that is what 
they were doing in there!” But she felt rather hurt 
because they had not told her, so she said nothing. If 
she pouted a little, the boys were too busy to notice it. 

After dinner came story-time. Mama had just finished 
her book, ang Lucy was going to bed, when the boys 
came in with very long faces. 

“Omama! Whatdo you think has happened?” cried 
John, As he spoke he held up to the light a plate 
which they had just developed. “See, everything is per- 
fect,—the piano, the lamp, the table, the new easy-chair, 
all except the one thing which we wanted so much to 
show papa,—Lucy’s portrait on the easel. That is all 
blurred up. The plate looks as if something had come , 
between it and the camera.” Poor John could hardly 
keep the tears back. 

“Papa will be so disappointed,” said Jim ruefully. 

“ Somebody has done this on purpose, and I'd like to 
know who it is.” John was angry. “I'd like to tell him 
what a mean ”’— 

“O John! John!” interrupted the mother. ‘“ Nobody 
has been in that room but yourselves. Bridget would 
not do such a thing, and Lucy did not go downstairs at 
all while I was out, It must have been a defective plate, 
I think.” 

All the while Lucy sat looking out into the lighted 
street, hearing every word. Her cheeks burned; her 
hands trembled ; yet nobody noticed her. They did not 
suspect her of the mischief. She need never tell. And, 
after all, it was not such a big matter to make a fuss 
about. It only took twenty minutes, Jimmy said, to 
make a gaslight picture, and papa’s birthday was not till 
—till, oh! ever so long, and he wouldn’t be “’s’pointed” 
if he did not know about it, and— 

John interrupted Lucy’s reflections. “The trouble 
is,” he said, “‘ we haven’t time to get it off by the first 
steamer, and the next will be too late.” 

“Why not set the camera again to-night?” asked the 
mother. 

“ Why, you see, we have used our last plate, and Mr. 
Cole will not have any more till Monday evening, 
Besides, he is going away for a week, and cannot print 
or finish them after Monday noon.” 

“Tt wasn’t our fault, either,” mourned Jim. “If we 
had begun sooner— But our camera did not come in 
time, and we thought we had guarded against every 
possible accident, and were sure of a good picture. It 
does seem as if somebody had ”— 

“Well, dear, your father will be better pleased that 
you wished to give him such a pleasant surprise than 
with any present you could send him. I am very sorry 
for you.” And she pushed back Jim’s curls with a 
tender, sympathetic hand as she spoke. 

In the meanwhile Lucy felt like a thief She had 
stolen her father’s gift, made her brothers unhappy, and, 
worst of all, she had not dared to own it. She thought 
of the surprise her brothers had planncd for her in seeing 
her own portrait in the photograph, and was very misera- 
ble. She was glad when her mother said, “ Come, Lucy, 
it is late bedtime. Bid your brothers good-night.” 

The little girl put up her face to be kissed, and stole 
away to her bedroom. Her pillow seemed very hard. 
She could not get to sleep. By and by it grew still, and, 
thinking the boys were gone, she slipped out of bed and 
softly opened the door of her mother’s room. When she 
saw John and Jim there, she hesitated a minute, then 
went in. 

“TI opened the parlor doors,” she said, and began to 
cry. 

“You, Lucy!” they all exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“I didn’t know what you were doing in there. I felt 
naughty because I couldn’t go in if I wanted to,” sobbed 
the child, “But I am awfully sorry,—and—I—do be- 
lieve it—will—cure me—of—of meddling,” 

And it did. 





Chicago, Ill. 

































































































































































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


——— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 


1, July 3.—The Ascension of Christ...0.0.0....cccccccccccceseeeeneeeseseeee Acts 1: 1-12 
2, July 10.~The Descent of the Spirit... ” 

3, July 17.—The First Christian Church 
4. July %.—The Lame Man Healed.................... 
6. July 31,—Peter and John Before the Council.. 
6, August 7.—The Apostles’ Confidence in God....... 
7. August 14.—Ananias and Sapphira.. 
8. August 21.—The Apostles Persecuted.............. 
9, August 28.—The First Christian Martyr......... 






10, September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria...............:......... Acts 8 : 5-2 
ll, September 11,—Philip and the Ethiopian.................0.0000+ Acts 8 : 26-40 
12. September 18.—Review. 

13. September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned................... 1 Cor. 11 : 20-34 





LESSON VII, SUNDAY, AUGUST 14, 1892. 
TitteE: ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 5 ; 1-11. 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 But a certain man named| 1 
An-a-ni/as, with Sap-phi’ra his 
wife, sold a possession, 

2 And kept back part of the 
price, his wife also being privy to 
ut, and brought acertain part, and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet. 

8 But Péter said, An-a-ni’as, 
why bath Sa’tan filled thine heart 
to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to 
keep back part of the price of the 
land? 

4 Whiles it remained, was it not 
thine own? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power? 
why hast thou conceived this 
thing in thine heart? thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God. 

5 And An-a-ni’as hearing these 
words fell down, and gave up the 
ghost ; and great fear came on all 
them that heard these things. 

6 And the young men arose, 
wound him up, and carried him 
out, and buried him. 

7 And it was about the space of 
three hours after, when his wife, | 7 
not knowing what was done, 
came in. 

8 And Péter answered unto her, 
Tell me whether ye sold the land 
forso much? And shesaid, Yea, 
for so much, 

9 Then Péter said unto her, 
How is it that ye have agreed to- 
gether to tempt the Spirit of the 
Lord? behold, the feet of them 
which have buried thy husband 
are at the door, and shall carry 
thee out. 

10 Then fell she down straight- 
way at his feet, and yielded up 
the ghost: and the young men 
came in, and found her dead, 
and, carrying Aer forth, buried 
her by her husband. 

11 And great fear came upon | 11 
all the church, and upon as many 
as heard these things. 


Memory verses: 9-11.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


But a certain man named 
Ananias, with Sapphira his 
2 wife, sold a possession, and 
kept back part of the price, 
his wife also being privy to it, 
and brought a certain part, 
and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 
But Peter said, Ananias, why 
hath Satan filled thy heart to 
1 lie to the Holy Ghost, and to 
keep back part of the price of 
theland? Whilesit remained, 
did it not remain thine own? 
and after it was sold, was it 
not in thy power? How is it 
that thou hast conceived this 
thing in thy heart? thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto 
God, And Ananias hearing 
these words fell down and 
gave up the ghost: and great 
fear came upon all that heard 
it. And the *young men arose 
and wrapped him round, and 
they carried him out and bur- 
ied him. 

And it was about the space 
of three hours after, when his 
wife, not knowing what was 
done, came in. And Peter 
answered unto her, Tell me 
whether ye sold the land for 
somuch. And she said, Yea, 
for so much, But Peter said 
unto her, How is it that ye 
have agreed together to tempt 
the Spirit of the Lord? behold, 
the feet of them which have 
buried thy husband are at the 
door, and they shall carry thee 
10 out. And she fell down im- 
mediately at his feet, and gave 
up the ghost: and the young 
men came in and found her 
dead, and they carried her out 
and buried her by her hus- 
band. And great fear came 
upon the whole church, and 
upon all that heard these 
things. 
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1Or, deceive * Gr. younger. 

The American snevenre would substitute * Holy Spirit” for * 
Ghost” in verse ry’ ’ or “ make trial of” for “ tempt,” und ‘ ‘whe 
or‘ that’’ for’ which * in verse 9. 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20, 


Lesson Topic: Lying to God. 


1. Glaring Sin, vs. 1-4, 7-9. 

2. Fearful Penalty, vs. 5, 6, 9-11. 
GoLpEN Text: Be not deceived; God is not mocked : for 

whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.—Gal. 6 : 7 


Lesson OUTLINE: 





Dairy Home READINGs: 


M.—Acts5:1-11. Lying to God. 

T.—John 8 : 38-47. The father of lies. 

W.—1 Kings 22 : 1-36. Misled by lies. 

T.—Prov. 6:1-19. Lying hateful to God. 
F.—Proy. 12 : 1-22. Lying lips an abomination. 
$.—Psa. 120: 1-7. Lying lips deprecated. 

$.—2 Thess. 2: 1-17. Guarding against lies. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GLARING SIN, 
1. Withholding from God : 
Sold a possession, and kept back part of the price (1, 


The portions of the Levites had not been given them Ain F 10). 
There ene withholdeth, ... but it tendeth only .to want (Prov. 


Brought a certain tet vepiew laid it at the apostles’ feet (2). 


All that believed . . . had all things ounes ante P 2: Eat 
Not one of them said that aught. as his own (A : 82). 
are SN the prices,... and laid them @ at the ssonied feet (Acts 4: 


ll. Surrendering to Satan : 
Why hath Satan filled thy heart ? (3.) 


Satan entered into Judas (Luke 22 : hy 
Neither give place to the devil (Eph. 4: 27). 
Stand against the wiles of the devil ‘ph. 6:11). 


IV. Conceiving iniquity : 
How is it that thou hast conceived this thing in thy heart f (4.) 
+ hog conceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood (Psa. 


Copeniees and uttering from the heart words of falsehood (Isa. 


Out of the heart come forth . . . false witness (Matt. 15 : 19). 


V. Sinning Against God : 
Thou hast not lied wnto men, but wnto God (4). 


How then can I do this, .. . and sin against God? (Genr 39 : 9. 
If any one sin . . against’ the Lord, and deal falsely (Lev. 6: 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned (Psa, 51 : 4), 


Vi. Conspiring to do Evil : 
How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit? (9.) 


The rulers take.counsel together, against the lane (Psa, 2 : 2). 

If sinners enti@ thee, consent thou not (Prov. 1 : 10). 

The Herodians took counsel against him, how ‘they might destroy 
him (Mark 3 : 6). 


) 
2). 


Il, FEARFUL -PENALTY. 
1. Death to the Culprits: 


Ananias ... fell down and gave up the ghost... . And she fell 
down (5, 10). 


™ te overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea (Exod. 


The earth closed poon them, and they pees (Num. 16 : 33). 
All Israel stoned him with stones (Josh. 7 : 

God smote him there for his error; and there ya died (2 Sam. 6 : 7). 
He went away and hanged himself (Matt 27 : 5). 

An angel... smote him:...and he... gave up the ghost (Acts 
12 : 23). 


il. Fear to the People: 
Great fear came upon . .. all that heard these things (11). 


Serve the Lord with fear, and mites with trembling (Psa, 2:11). 
Put them in fear, O Lord (Psa. 9 : 

I will mock when your fear Aa (Prov. 1 ; 26). 

Fear came on all that dwelt round about them (Luke 1 : 65). 

And fear came upon every soul (Acts 2 : 43), 

Great fear fell upon them which beheld them (Rev. 11 : 11). 


Verses 1, 2.—‘‘ Sold a possession, and kept back part of the price.” 
(1) The purpose of the sale; (2) The purpose of the withholding; (3) 
bi nature of the crime ; (4) ‘The justice of the penalty. 

Verse 2,—‘ His wife also being privy to it.’ (1) Fraud conceived ; 

(2) Ime formed; (3) Crime perpetrated ; (4) Penalty ineurred. 
3.—'* Why hath Satan filled thy heart?’’ (1) Satanic effort ; 

(2). Hamena acquiescence; (3) Apostolic detection; (4) Divine con- 


dem nation. 

Verse 4.—‘‘ Was it notinthy power?” (1) Earthly sessions; (2) 
Personal stewardship; (3) Free agency ; (4) Individua responsibility. 

“'Thow hast not lied unto men, butuntoGod.”’ Thesinof Ananias 
(1) As seemingly related to men; (2) As actually related to God.—(1) 
its essential parts; (2) Ite moral culpability ; (3) Its defiance of God. 

Verse 9.—‘* How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the 
Spirit of the Lord?”’ (1) The act of conspiracy; (2) The ob; ect of 
conspiracy; (3) The peril of conspiracy. 

Verse 10.—‘She fell down immediately.’’ Sapphira’s oy (1) In 
the plot; (2) In the act; (3) In the penalty.—(1) A partner in crime; 

(2) A partner in condemnation. 

Verse 11.—‘‘ Great fear came upon .. . all that heard these things.’’ 
(1) Impressive action; (2) General report ; (3) Great fear. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


LYING. . 


Forbidden (Lev. 19 : 11 ; Col. 3: 9). 

Hateful to God (Prov. 6 : 16-19 ; 12 : 22). 
Begotten of Satan (John 8 : 44; Acts 5 : 3). 
Hated by saints (Psa. 119 : 163 ; Prov. 13 : 5), 
TIndulged by sinners (Jer. 23 : 14; Ezek. 22: 
Excludes from heaven (Rev. 21 : 27 ; 22: 15). 
Incurs fearful penalty (Prov. 19:5; Rev. 21 : 8), 





28). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The multitude of believers, now 


believers who had possessions sold them, and from the com- 
mon fund distribution was made. One case is singled out, 
that of Joseph, surnamed Barnabas, from Cyprus, a Levite, 
but owning a “field,” probably somewhere near Jerusalem. 
Special attention is called to this, either because of his ex- 
ceptional wealth or his subsequent prominence. His action 
forms an introduction to the lesson. 

Piack.—Probably the usual meeting-place of the apostles, 
as in the last lesson. 

Trwe.—There is no indication of time, but it was probably 
during the same year as the previous lessons. 

Persons.—Ananias, Sapphira his wife (otherwise un- 
known), Peter, the “young men” among the believers; prob- 
ably a number of others were present. 

IncrDENTS.—Ananias sold a landed possession, and, with 
the knowledge of his wife, brought part of the price, and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet, as was usual when the entire sum 
was contributed. Peter rebukes him, telling him he had a 
right to keep the land, or to keep the price of it, but that 
what he had done was a deceit, a lie unto God. Ananias at 
once fell down and died, and the young men carried him out 
for burial. Three hours after, his wife came in. Peter in- 
quires as to the price of the land; her reply is a repetition 
of the falsehood. Peter rebukes her for this agreement to 
deceive, and predicts her death, which oceurs at once. The 
young men carry her out to burial. The result was great 
fear upon the Church (thus named for the first time) and all 





Ml: 
Ye Ak: we. . In tithes and offerings (Mal. $ : 8). 


increased in number, continued to live in harmony. Those, 









CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—But a certain man named Ananias, with Sap- 
phira his wife, sold a possession, and kept buck part of the price, 
his wife also being privy to it, and brought a certain part, and © 
laid it at the apostles’ feet : The verses at the end of the fourth 
chapter, which intervene between the lesson of the last week 
and the present lesson, contain the account of the manner in 
which the new believers were lovingly bound together, and 
how they had all things in common. They also tell particu- 
larly of Barnabas, and how he sold his possession, and laid 
the money at the feet of the apostles’) We have now a story 
in marked contrast with all this,—the story of deceitfulness 
and hypocrisy with reference to the very matter which was 
now a special manifestation of love on the part of the disci- 
ples of Jesus.—A possession: This is a substantive formed 
from the verb “to acquire” or “ possess,” and denotes a 
thing—that is, anything—possessed. The third verse shows 
that it was landed property, an estate smaller or greater. 
Barnabas also had sold land, but the word used to describe it 
is not the one of verse 8, but the word signifying “‘a field.”— 
Kept back: He reserved for himself, This was, in itself, law- 
ful and proper. The placing of all in the apostles’ hands was 
a voluntary offering, and-was not demanded of any one. But 
Ananias thus reserved for himself a part deceitfully, while 
professing to give up the whole.—Being privy to it: The 
prominence given to the complicity of Sapphira in the plan 
and act is doubtless to be explained as preparatory to the 
second part of the story, which has reference to her.—A cer- 
tain part: Which, as the narrative indicates, he declared 
to be all that had been received,—Laid it at the apostles’ 
feet: As the apostles were the leaders, this was a commit- 
ting of the money to their care and disposal for the common 
good. 

Verses 3, 4.—But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thy heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the 
price of the land? Whiles it remained, did it not remain thine 
own? and after it was sold, was it not in thy power? How is 
it that thou hast conceived this thing in thy heart? Thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God; Peter is here, as in the other 
cases, the prominent one among the apostles, and the speaker 
forthem. He perceives, as many suppose, by means of a di- 
rect illumination of the Holy Spirit, the deceit and falseness 
of Ananias, and immediately charges upon him the sin which 
he had committed, The charge is put in a peculiar form, 
The-sin is ascribed to the influence of Satan, The old ruler 
of his heart has: moved him to act thus toward the new ruler, 
whom he professed to have accepted. Whgrthus allow the 
old spirit to fill the heart? We may compare with this ex- 
pression what is said of Judas in John 13: 2, “The devil 
having put into the heart of Judas to betray him,” and John 
13: 27, “And, after the sop, Satan entered into him,”—To lie: 
This denotes the end and purpose of Satan in filling his heart, 
The lie consisted in the professing to give up all, while he 
actually gave but a part, and kept the rest for himself. He 
made this profession by coming forward, as the other be- 
lievers did, with his gift. The very essence of the giving 
was found in the giving all.—And to keep back part: This 
“and” is explanatory; it adds the fact which manifested the 
lie.—The land: That is, the piece of ground, or the farm, or 
estate. The word “ whiles,” of verse 4, is one of the forms 
which the English revisers have needlessly insisted on re- 
taining from the Authorized Version.—Did it not remain thine 
own? The,offering was not a necessary, but a voluntary, ong. 
Deception, therefore, was the basest sin. There was no de- 
mand to sell the land, or, when it had been sold, to give up 
the money; but there was a demand for honesty and sin- 
cerity. The lie was not a lie to men, but to God. The act 
went beyond the apostles to God himself. 

Verses 5, 6.—And Ananias hearing these words fell down and 
gave up the ghost: and great fear came upon all that heard it, 
And the young men arose and wrapped him round, and they ear- 
ried him out and buried him: The death of Ananias followed 
immediately upon his hearing the words of Peter. The im< 
pression of the narrative is that the writer meant to repre- 
sent the death as the direct result of a supernatural power 
accompanying Peter’s words. Neander held that the divine 
and human were closely connected in the event, and says, 
“When we reflect how the superstitious hypocrite must have 
been confounded to see his falsehood detected, how the holy 
denunciations of a man speaking to his conscience with such 
divine confidence must have acted on his terrified feelings, 
we shall not find it very difficult to conceive how the words 
of the apostle would produce so great an effect.” The lan- 
guage may probably imply more than this, and suggest a 
death supernaturally inflicted by Peter, as Alford and others 
hold. The phrase “ gave up the ghost” represents the Greek 
verb which corresponds with our word “expired.”—Great 
feor: The effect of this sudden and striking punishment of 
the sin, which was in some sense, at this particular juncture, 
the deadliest that could be committed against the Church, 
was what it no doubt was designed to be,—fear and awe in 
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words and the eyent. “The young men,” or more literally, 
as in the margin, “the younger men,” may have been, as 
Meyer holds, special persons or servants who were bound, 
according to the organization and rules of the Church, to 
“yender the manual services required in the ecclesiastical 
commonwealth,” or, more probably, the younger men who 
happened to be present, and who would naturally render 
such a service as was here made necessary. The immediate 
removal and burial of the body were in accordance with the 
feeling of the Jews respecting the speedy interment of the 
dead. A few hours only were allowed between the death 
and the burial. 

Verse 7, 8.—And it was about the space of three hours after, 
when his wife, not knowing what was done, came in. And Peter 
answered unio her, Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much. 
And she said, Yea, for so much: The exact rendering of verse 7 
is ‘And it came to pass,—about an interval of three hours, 
—and his wife,” etc. This form of construction (“And it 
came to pass, and”) is characteristic of Luke and the other 
evangelists. The phrase which occurs between the two parts 
of the sentence is parenthetical. This interval, from the in- 
dications of ‘the ninth verse, seems to have been the time 
during which the young men had gone to the burial and 
returned. Some have supposed that it was the interval be- 
tween two of the hours of prayer, but there is no certainty of 
this.— What was done: That is, what had happened with 
respect to her husband.—Came in: That is, she entered into 
the house or place where the apostles and the others were 
assembled, and where what had been done had taken place.— 
Answered unto her: That is, he said to her on her entrance, 
—a kind of answer to her coming.—For so much: Peter 
probably pointed to the sam of money which was lying 
before him, and was the sum which Ananias had placed 
there. She answered, affirming what was false, and thus par- 
taking in the sin and deceit of her husband. 

Verses 9-11.—But Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have 
agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord: behold, the feet of 
them which have buried thy husband are at the door, and they shall 
carry thee out. And she fell down immediately at his feet, and 
gave up the ghost: and the young men came in and found her 
dead, and they carried her out and buried her by her husband. 
And great fear came upon the whole church, and upon all that 
heard these things: Peter addresses to her substantially the 
same question as that addressed to Ananias, though the form 
of it is slightly different.—To tempt the Spirit: That is, to 
test, or put to trial, as to whether he can be deceived. The 
deceit which they attempted was in reality directed toward 
the divine Spirit. This tempting him was also a putting 
God to the test as to whether he would punish the sin.— 
Behold, the feet of them that, ete.: “The word ‘ behold,’” says 
Hackett, and, as we may belieye, correctly, “directs attention 
to the sound of the footsteps of the young men as they ap- 
proached the door.”—Immediately: Her death followed at 
once upon Peter’s words, even as her husband’s death had 
done, The indication of the supernatural and miraeulous is 
very strong as the two cases are considered together, ' The 
writer adds, in verse 11, a statement similar to that in verse 5, 
but it is given in a form of expression which is more full and 
wide-reaching.— The whole church, and all that heard: It would 
seem that the latter words must refer to, or include, persons 
outside of the chyrch. We may readily imagine the very 
deep impression which two such events must have produced, 
and the fear and awe which must have entered the minds 
of all. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Perfect truthfulness to ourselves and others, in word, 
thought, and act, is the ideal conception of a noble character, 
or perhaps I might saf of a faultless one; for to be perfectly 
truthful means to have the heart set on the contemplation of 
him who is the God of truth, from whose face shines forth the 
splendor of unclouded light over the universe,—that light 
which clothes the spirit of him who delights in it with its 
own brightness, like the transfiguration robes, “white as 
snow; so as no fuller on earth can white them.” Truth, in 
this lofty sense, is, indeed, the image of God; for Christ, who 
is the express image of his person, is “the truth.” 

It was by this absolute devotion to the truth, with no 
reservation or wavering when it threatened his personal in- 
terests, as men view them, that our Lord stood forth, the 
brightness of his Father’s glory. See how he broke away 
from all the current ideas of his countrymen, headed by the 
almost worshiped rabbis, and stood alone, with the world 
against him, as he denounced the “traditions of the eldere,” 
—that is, of the wise and venerated ‘of past generations,— 
daring to make light of their fasts, their superstitiously hon- 
ored washings, their sabbath laws, the authority of their 
schools, the professions of their most revered religionists, and 
even the practice of their highest ecclesiastics, though they 
were to men at large quite a’ correct and irreproachable as 
their successors among ourselves. Looking at the heart of 


things, and not at the outward appearance, he dared to tear 
the mask from all pretenses, and to frown away the counter- 
feits which imposed upon man the seeming for the real. 

How contrary to such a standard is the story of the first 
case of open unworthiness among the little band of disciples 
lingering at Jerusalem after Pentecost! Christ had summed 
up his teaching, when on the eve of leaving them, in the 
single command, twice repeated, that they should love one 
another (John 15: 12,17), and the echo of these parting 
words, coming back to them now, as it seemed, from the 
midst of the splendors of the Godhead, had kindled an enthu- 
siasm that for the time drove out of their hearts the demon 
of selfishness, that fell alloy of ordinary goodness, All were 
“of one heart and of one soul.” True Christian socialism, for 
the first, and it is to be feared the last, time, had a temporary 
triumph; for all threw their property, of whatever kind, 
into a common fund, and shared from it alike. Lands and 
heuses were sold, and the money they fetched laid at the 
apostles’ feet, as an offering of love to the Master and to their 
fellow-Christians, for the love they bore him. 

But a man and his wife, Ananias, or Hananiah, and 
Sapphira, having sold some property, brought part of the 
money got for it, and laid it at the feet of the apostles with a 
make-believe air of its being the whole they had received, 
that they might at once obtain the reputation of exemplary 
goodness and secure themselves from the penalty of the self- 
denial they pretended. Had they frankly told the truth, no 
one could have denied their perfect right to act as they did; 
but to come with a lie in their right hand was very different. 
It was the first open case of intentional hypocrisy and selfish 
audacity, attempting to circumvent the high standard of sin- 
cerity and truth set up in the new Christian society, and 
specially demanded by the apostles, Till now their spiritual 
dignity had been universally respected, but this plot to 
deceive and mock them put their whole standing with the 
disciples in jeopardy, and anything that compromised their 
influence and authority would be fatal to the infant commu- 
nity, of which they were the inspiring soul. 

Peter, moreover, and the other apostles, as the leaders of 
the Church, were in a special sense filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and his recognized vehicles of communication with 
the Church and men at large, and thus to lie to them was in 
reality “to lie to the Holy Ghost.” This Peter forthwith 
told the poor man; and the effect was terrible. The great- 
ness of his sin had not strnck him before, but now—to have 
tried to overreach God appalled him. The terrors of the 
world to come rose so awfully before him that he fell to 
the ground, apparently in a fit of apoplexy, and died on the 
instant. 

Death in the East is followed by almost immediate burial, 
and Ananias had been carried out to burial by the younger men 
of the little community, after they had duly “wrapped him 
round,” while as yet his wife knew nothing of his fate. That 
she also, therefore, on coming in, three hours after, and not 
only being addressed in the same fearful words as had frozen 
the life-blood of Ananias, but finding the awful catastrophe 
that had made her a widow, received such a shock that the 
same bearers as had carried out her husband had to perform 
the same office for her. 

Since that day, the very names of the unhappy couple have 
been an abhorrence over Christendom. But are we sure that 
they have nosuccessors? Are there no shams or make-believes 
among professing Christians now ? no pinchbeck saints, who 
try to pass for better than they are,-and make a gain of 
affected godliness? no veneered pretensions to solid virtue? 
If we could see the real man, inside all outward show, or 
‘even if we were to have the true story of some, in every 
position in the religious world, how many would presently 
find it more pleasant to withdraw from surroundings with 
which they had been found to have so little in common? 
“The lesson of the sad story of these poor creatures surely is, 
that he is not a true man who is true only outwardly, but he 
who, in business, in politics, in the professions, in public or 
in private life, would not come within a mile of a lie. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE FIRST DANGER WITHIN THE 
CHURCH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Internal dangers are graver than external ones, The pre- 
vious chapters have told of the church’s triumphant emer- 
gence from the first persecution, which is narrated in detail 
because it was the first. This lesson gives the first appear- 
ance of impurity within. The swift and terrible punishment 
is vindicated by the fact that it was the first appearance. 
We might write over the tomb of the unhappy pair the 
Apostle’s solemn words, “If any man destroy the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy; for the temple of God is holy.” 
The purity of the church and the guilt of false pretensions 
to sanctity and sacrifice are taught to all generations by 
their fate. 

1. We see the fair appearance of self-sacrifice. Ananias is 





put in sharp contrast with Barnabas, The two men did the 


same thing. The repetition of the words “sold,” “ brought,” 
“laid at the apostles’ feet,” suggests the apparent similarity 
and real unlikeness of the two deeds. No doubt, Ananias 
came into the assembly and laid down his money with a most 
meek and yirtuous air; and, no doubt, he expected some 
praise, or, at all events, a smile of pleasure at his brotherly 
liberality. Probably he kept back only a small part; for, if 
he had retained a large proportion, some one would have 
known enough of the value to suspect that something was 
wrong. But large or small mattered nothing. The implica- 
tion of his act was that he had brought all, though he says 
nothing as he makes his offering. 

The guilt of the deed is stated presently by the apostle; but 
we may here ask what were its motives, and we shall not go 
wrong if we point to two strong passions, which are bad 
enough when working separately, but incomparably worse 
when confluent,—the desire to be reputed saintly, and avarice, 
Either is enough to sweep a man away; but when the two 
unite, they run like a winter torrent in flood, and carry away 
all defenses in a wild rush. There is always danger, in times 
of spiritual intensity, that mere imitators shall catch up the 
externals of sanctity and devotion, A bit of sealing-wax, 
heated by rubbing, develops the power of attracting light 
morsels of paper and the like. So a fervent church will 
draw a crowd of pretenders, The Ananiases will seem to 
outgive the Barnabases. The tendency to copy actions with- 
out possessing the true motive for them infects us all; and 
we need to guard against picking up the outside signs of con- 
secration while the inner crucifixion of self is unaccom- 
plished. If we could analyze our own motives in the deeds 
that seem purest, what a revelation it would be! Ananias 
sold his land because it was the usual thing todo, If there 
had been nobody to see him lay the money at the apostles’ 
feet, he would have kept it. How many of us are in much 
the same state? 

Probably, when he sold, he meant to give up the whole 
purchase-money ; but when he had cash inthand to finger, it 
was too much for him, and he shrunk from completing the 
sacrifice. We may see ourselves in that stage of his crime 
too; for we know what it is to take a step or two on the way 
to some piece of Christian self-denial, and then to be pulled up 
by the backward attraction of some earthly tendency. The 
love of possessions arrests many a noble impulse and half- 
done good deed, as the nightly frost fetters in motionless 
silence the streams that, in the warmth of day, leap down 
from Norwegian glaciers, Is there any vice that has more 
power in stopping the way of the church to-day, in America 
and England, at all évents, than this clinging to possessions? 
Ananias has a great many descendants, if not in his lie, at 
least in his letting the noble purpose of sacrifice “‘ be sicklied 
o’er by the pale cast of” avarice. If they are all swept out of 
the church as he was, there would be a number of pews occu- 
pied by “leading citizens” empty, and hung with black. 

2. The next step is the thunder-clap rebuking the rotten- 
ness of the fair show. It was by no means what Ananias 
and the brethren expected to hear Peter say. No words ap- . 
pear to have passed till this sudden, scathing condemnation. 
What«@ thunder-clap to break the silence, and how the aston- 
ished culprit must have cowered as he listened! Peter’s in- 
sight is evidently supernatural. It is not by his own power 
that he reads the heart and penetrates the facts. Indeed, in 
the whole narrative nothing is plainer than that he is and 
knows himself to.be a mere instrument, “a negligible 
quantity.” He does not say a word about apostles or church, 
“not to men, but to God,” had Ananias lied. He speaks, in 
this administration of rebuke and punishment, just as he had 
done when he bid the Jews look away from John and him, 
as not having by their “own power or holiness made the man 
to walk.” 

Nor does he seem to have known the retribution that was 
coming. Certainly he did not inflict it. He was but the 
mouthpiece of the Lord in denouncing the sin, and the Lord 
inflicted the penalty. But we have two main points to note 
in his words,—the characterization of the sin and the attribu- 
tion of it to a double source. We have dealt with the mo- 
tives, now we have to consider the essence of the crime. It 
was an attempt to “cheat” God, a lie told, by the'’silent voice 
of a deed, tohim. We have to note one or two points here, 
The first is the significant difference in the Greek, when, in 
verse 3, Ananias’s purpose is stated, and when, in verse 4, he 
is told what he has actually done. In the former, the verb 
“to lie” is construed with an accusative, “to deceive the 
Holy Ghost.” That was what you madly thought you could 
do. In the latter, it takes a dative, “Thou hast lied to God.” 
That is all that you have accomplished. Deceive him you 
cannot. Lieto him you can. “Those pure eyes and perfect 

judgment” cannot be blinded. He looks clean through pre- 
tenses of sanctity, and sees the loathsome form beneath the 
fair dress, 

Again, the interchange of “the Holy Ghost” and “God,” 
in these two verses, fairly carries at least a strong presump- 
tion in favor of the personality and divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. It is not wise unduly to press the words, nor to sup- 
pose that, at this stage, Peter had developed theological ideas 





of the Trinity; but he had heard enough in the upper room 
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about the person of the Comforter whom Jesus would send, 
and had felt enough of his quickening and illuminating 
_ power to know his personality and divinity, not as a theo- 
logical truth, but as a living experience. 

Again, the strong negation “ not unto men” is only natural 
if, as we have said, the individuals, apostles, or church had, 
_ as it were, passed out of sight. Peter regards himself and 
the whole community as so filled with the Spirit of their 
Lord that their personality is a vanishing quantity. He feels 
80 thrillingly the living presence of that Master by his Spirit 
that the visible community is lost in the light of the invisi- 
ble but present Christ. When a Christian Church is, in its 
members, thus conscious of Christ in their midst, and of 
themselves as but the vehicles of his power, they will be able 
to rebuke and cast out their Ananiases by the expulsive en- 
ergy of their own consecration. 

The double source of the sin is strikingly set forth in the 
twin questions, “Why hath Satan filled thine heart?” “Why 
hast thou laid up this in thine heart?” Ananias, then, had 
furnished the occasion for Satan’s work, or the first question 
would have been unmeaning. But Satan had gone in at the 
open door, and then the man had welcomed the temptation, 
and laid it in the secret innermost of his being. Ananias 
tempted the Devil, and then the Devil tempted Ananias, and 
he yielded. Satan in the second place, but the man in the 
first and third. It is a sketch-map of the whole country. 
No man can lay the blame of his sin upon any supernatural 
tempter. The condemning question is always pealed in his 
ear, Why did you let him in? and why, when he was in, did 
you usher him and his lies into the secret chambers of your 
heart? On the other hand, the solemn references to an ac- 
tual evil principle embodied in a person, and seducing to sin, 
are not to be passed over or juggled out of the text. 

8. Then comes the flash that slays, There had been no 
word of exhortation to repentance in the stern rebuke, and 
there is no word of confession or repentance from the wretched 
man. We may well suppose that horror at the unmasking of 
his sin froze his blood, and that the shock felled him a hud- 
dled heap on the floor, amid awestruck silence. But whether 
that were the account of the manner of his death or no, it 
was the punitive act of the Lord of the church, who would 
by this one dread example show how near his heart is the 
purity of his household. Has he not the right to say, “I 
will kill her children with death”? and is not his reason a 
sufficient one, that “all the churches shall know that I am he 
which searcheth the reins and hearts”? We have no right 
to infer anything as to the dead man beyond that death. It 
may be that the flesh was destroyed “that the spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord.” But all that has to 
be left. ° 

Christ holds the keys of life and death. That death of one 
has been a potent factor in printing on the conscience of the 
church lessons that are always needed. The crime was the 
first of its kind in the church’s history, and example is a 
legitimate ground for severity. Obsta principiis is a maxim 
» no less applicable to Divine than to human justice. The aw- 
ful swiftness of the tragedy adds to its impressiveness. 

The silence in which, but for the few words of Peter, all 
was done, is most impressive. Dumb, the man dies. No 
burst of wondering exclamations, no trace of agitation ap- 
pears; silently the corpse is wrapped in its own garments, 
and silently it is shouldered by the younger men, and silently 
borne away. What passed in the three heurs’ interval we are 
left to imagine. From the remark in verse 5 as to the fear 
which fell on the hearers, we may perhaps infer that the 
whole company were not in the one chamber, though in the 
one house, and that the terrible news spread during the in- 
terval. But, at all events, there would be a deep awe on the 
assembly, and possibly a silence unbroken. 

4, Then comes the fate of the partner in guilt. Why Sap- 
phira had not come with her husband it is useless to ask. 
Perhaps she wanted to have a double offering of approbation, 
and to enjoy the luster of the good deed in a separate recep- 
tion. Why she had not heard of Ananias’s death is strange. 
Perhaps there was a natural unwillingness to carry to her the 
news, or, possibly, only the bearers of the corpse had left the 
assembly. In she came, expecting congratulation and praise. 
With what eyes of pity the silent brethren must have watched 
her making her way, all unconscious, to Peter’s place at the 
head of the chamber! There lay the money, apparently as 
it had been thrown down by her husband, She probably 
looked wonderingly around for him. But no suspicion of 
anything amiss touched her. 

The apostle’s question gave her an opportunity of confession ; 
but, not knowing that the fraud had come out, and hearing 
from Peter the arranged amount named, she backs up what 
she now knew that Ananias had said, and, without a quiver 
or a moment’s hesitation, is ready with her lie. Peter’s an- 
ewer lays stress, in her case, on the “agreeing together.” A 
sin which two have arranged is worse than one done singly; 
for there have been two consciences stifled, and, instead of 
love warning its dear one against defilement, it plunges both 
object and subject in the mire. ; 

When the holiest union of flesh and spirit, that of mar- 


stead of being yoked together “to all exercise of noble end,” 
these unhappy two were coupled in unholy fellowship, and 
each was the evil genius of the other. The love that bound 
Sapphira to her husband’s crime, and united them in death, 
is one of the tragic instances, of which there have been mil- 
lions, of the prostitution of the noblest, sweetest bond to 
basest uses. Which was the contriver of the design matters 
not. The other should have said, “ Do not this wickedness 
and sin against the Lord.” When husband and wife are not 
incarnate consciences to each other, they tempt each other to 
evil which neither would have done single-handed. 
Sapphira’s death was prophesied by the apostle, but we are 
not to suppose that it was inflicted by him. Here, asin Ana- 
nias’s case, Christ, the Lord of the Church, smites. Instead 
of questioning the justice of the terrible severity, we do more 
wisely if we share in the fear which fell upon the whole 
church, and learn the lesson of how dear to Jesus its purity 
is, and of how dark a crime in his eyes is the assumption ef 
the garb of sanctity, while the heart is all the while given 
over to the clinging love of earthly possessions. That sad 
double grave where these two were laid who, in the morning, 
were expecting recognition of their goodness, and praise from 
their brethren, has eloquent lessons for us all. They were 
never more needed than by the churches of to-day, where so 
many professors of love and devotion to Jesus lay so miser- 
ably small a proportion of their goods at Christ’s feet, and 
expect for it his smile and their brethren’s admiration. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


GIVING TO BE SEEN OF MEN I8 LYING TO GOD. 


Joses, “the son of consolation,” having land, sold it, and 
laid the money at the apostles’ feet. Great praise followed: 
But Ananias and his wife, coveting like praise, sold land, and 
brought a part of the price, representing it as all. 

Had Peter been in the pre-Pentecost condition, he never 
would have seen through the deception. But the Holy Ghost 
could now impress him, and give him. words. 

As Peter gazed on the lie-saturated mind of Ananias, he 
must have recalled his own sin of that kind with a sense of 
peril barely escaped. Peter found deliverance, Ananias found 
death. 

Was the punishment of these liars too severe? No better 
use conld have been made of their lives, Millions upon mil- 
lions have been warned, and filled with awe at suggested false- 
hood. A general may, nay, must, make the best use of his 
material. He fs at perfect liberty to launch the first, maybe 
the second, line of soldiers to certain death, so that the third 
may succeed. After a life has been forfeited by sin, the ques- 
tion of the best use of it is up for consideration. 

This man and his wife lied close to Pentecost. They sinned 
deliberately and by agreement. This act was a crisis in long 
lives of deliberate sin. They sinned in order to appear spe- 
cially holy and consecrated. They were willing to be worse 
than others so that they might seem to be better. How dif- 
ferent were Ananias, whose heart was filled with Satan, and 
Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost! Peter had indisputable 
proof of the personality of Satan. He had had experience 
in both kinds of possession. Devil-possession first demands 
sacrifice of substance, then of self. 

God was in the infant Church. In the opening of the Jew- 
ish state in Canaan, Achan was slain for disobedience. The 
first Sabbath-breaker was stoned. 

Satan made two attempts to destroy the early Church: One 
by authority, from without; one by corruption from within: 
Both failed. 

Sapphira might have saved her husband by a word of dis- 
sent from the plan, and might have saved herself by a word of" 
confession, when Peter asked her, “Sold ye the land for so 
much ?” 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ananias, with Sapphira his wife (vy. 1). The new dispensa- 
tion opens somewhat as the old one did,—in its firstegreat 
transgression. Then it was Adam, and Eve his wife; now it 
is Ananias, and Sapphira his wife. But there are differences | 
as well as resemblances in the two cases. Then the woman 
led off, and the man followed, in evil; now the mar leads off, 
and the woman follows. Whatever is inferred as to the 
greater temptability and weakness of one sex in the one in- 
stance, is found at fault in the other instance. But in both 
cases the man and the woman agreed together in evil, and 
helped each other in sin. If only husbands and wives were 
as mutually helpful in and for good as for evil, what a con- 
stant and unintermitted blessing the family would be! But 
for good or for evil, husbands and wives can work together 
with a power that neither could possess singly. 





riage, is made the minister of sin, angels might weep. In- 


—before they sold it, It was not the tem of poverty 
that led them into sin,. A property-possession always 
brings temptation. Adam and Eve had everything in the 
world except a single tree ; and they gave themselves up to 
Satan in order to get that one tree. He who supposes that 
the possession of property would put him above temptation 
fails to read aright all the lessons of history from the days of 
Adam and Eve down through the days of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and up to the date of this lesson’s study. He who 
lacks an earthly possession can fairly feel that so far he has a 
decided gain over Adam and Ananias. . 
And brought a certain part (v. 2), There are very few per- 
sons who are willing to be wholly bad,—as bad as they know 
how. Almost everybody wants to do “a certain part” of his 
duty. This is shown in the adages about “honor among 
thieves,” and “some decency left,” and “not quite so bad as 
that.” And almost everybody wants to look, and to have 
others look, and to have God look, at the certain part of his 
duty that he does, instead of at the certain part that he does 
not do. And just here so many are like Ananias and Sap- 
phira. But, as it was once said by a preacher in a sermon 
about giving, “God looks not so much at what you have 
given as at what you have left;” and as again it is de- 
clared that he who holds back in the performance of any 
part of his duty, is guilty of all. 

Why hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the Holy Ghost ? (v.3.) 
Peter didn’t have any doubt'about where a prompting to lie 
came from. There are just two forces at work in a Christian 
believer’s heart: one comes from the Holy Ghost, the other 
comes from Satan. Satan says, Lie. The Holy Ghost says, 
Lie not. Satan would have believers lie, even to the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Ghost would have no believer lie, not 
even to Satan, nor for the supposed benefit of the cause of 
Christ. Lying is Satan’s work. The Holy Ghost will never 
ask a Christian believer to do Satan’s work, under any cir- 
cumstances, or in hope of any gain whatsoever. 

Was it not in thy power? (v.4,.) The property of Christian 
believers is in their power, to give or to withhold as they may 
choose. The Church has no right to take it from them by 
force. But this privilege of choice does not absolve believers 
from either the duty or the responsibility of using their 
property aright. It may be their duty to give when they 
choose not to give. If so, they must take the consequences 
of not giving. But while they have the choice of giving 
or withholding, they mustn’t lie about their use of money, 
nor pretend that they are, open-handed and generous when 
they are close-fisted and mean. They ought to decide that 
they will give or refuse, at the call of Christ and Christ’s 
needy ones; and then stand by the open record of their 
choice. 

Buried her by her husband (v, 10). And so two liars were 
laid away in the grave. If ofly this judgment had put an 
end to lying, what a different state of things there would be 
in the church, and in the world, to-day! If, on the other 
hand, every lying church-member, since the days of Ananias 
and Sapphira, had been stricken dead for lying, what havoc 
there would have been among church-members! But how- 
ever many liars have been spared to die natural deaths, 
there stands the record of God’s estimate of the sin of lying 
on the part of those who profess to be led of the Holy Spirit. 
Who will dare—in the face of this judgment—to lie, or to 
advocate the possible propriety of a Christian’s lying, under 
any circumstances? 

Great fear came upon... all that heard these things (v. 11). 
It is always startling to know that sin is punished, and that 
evil-doers have met their threatened doom. But the terror 
which comes of knowing the consequences of sin does not in 
itself keep men from sinning. The sad fate of one drunkard 
after another has little power in keeping back the companions 
of those drunkards from following in their steps. So of the 
sure failure of gamblers and speculators; so, also, of all reap- 
ing according to the seed sown, Times of pestilence and 
times of war are times of great fear, but not times of turning 
to the Lord; on the contrary, wild excesses in sin, and mad 
pleasure-seeking, prevail at such times. A dread of the con- 
sequences of sin is by no means faith in the only Saviour 
from sin. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


First, take up the lesson-story, and bring out the truth 
that the early Church was in great danger from false adher- 
ents, owing to the fact that, for yeasons that seemed wise to 
them, all the converts sold their property, and “pooled” the 
proceeds, from which they all lived in common. (By no 
means Jet the class drift off into a discussion as to whether 
this was wise, for we Have more important themes than that 
to discuss to-day.) It was to be feared that designing people 
would, for the sake of the loaves and fishes, creep into the 
Church, and, at its very infancy, make it a gathering of hypo- 
crites, This would have done it irreparable injury at a time 
when it needed more than ever to be pure. And | suppose 





Sold a posession. And, of course, they had “a possession” 





that this was the reason why such stern measures were taken 
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by Peter to punish those who, by their hypocrisy, tried to get 
into the church for the sake of gain. i 

By the by, what do you suppose would happen to-day if all 
those who had joined the church from unworthy motives 
were to be struck dead? Do you think that your church 
would escape without any funerals? 

Now, having drawn out the lesson story, go on to take up 
the matter of lying. This is a very common sin, far more 
prevalent than drunkenness,‘and just as bad in many ways. 
Now there is no one who saye that it,is right and proper at 
times to get drunk. But I am sorry to say that there are 
many people, and not a few of them called Christians, who 
say that there are circumstances in which it is right to tell a 
lie. (Singularly enough, I never yet met a man who said it 
was right for me to tell him a lie, even though he thought it 
was, at times, right for him to tell me a lie. Strange, is it 
not?) This has been repeatedly affirmed by some persons in 
days past, when our lessons have Jed us to this discussion. 
So the teaching that I want to press home to-day is 


A LIE IS NEVER JUSTIFIABLE. 


Now, as soon as one says this, there are those who begin to 
say, “ Well, under such and such circumstances, would it not 
be right to lie?” That is not the way to come at this matter. 
Let me suggest a better way to begin. Ask a few plain ques- 
tions first. ; 

Question 1.—Who is the author of the truth? God. In 
fact, he is the truth. From him all truth flows, and for him 
it is impossible to lie. If God should, under the pressure of 
circumstances tell one lie, all men and angels would stand 
aghast; for they would say, “The foundation of the truth has 
been undermined, and, since God has lied once, we never can 
tell when he will lie again.” Ail hell would rejoice; for 
they would say, “He has done exactly what Satan does, and 
so has become one of us.” 

Question 2.—Who is the author of lies? Satan. “He 
is a liar, and the father of it.” All who tell lies are, by that 
very act, made children of him who was the first liar. How, 
then, can it be conceivable that there are circumstances under 
which a child of God can do that which is like Satan? 

Question 3.—How did all the evil that is in this world 
start? By alie. Satan lied to Eve, and she believed and 
acted on his lie, and the result may, in part, be seen to-day. 
The other part will be seen in hell. How can a lie be right 
when it can produce such results to all eternity? 

Question 4,—What does God say will be the portion of 
liars? ‘‘All liars, shall have their part in the Jake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone.” Does this verse make no 
exceptions as to some liars? No; it says “All liars.” That 
leaves none ont, even if they tell lies that are “allowable.” 
Now, if God makes no exceptions, who are they in this world 
who have a right to make any, be they Jesuits or Protestant 
ministers? 

Question 5.—But may we not still sometimes lie Jo accom- 
plish a good end? No; we may never do evil that good may 
come therefrom. This doctrine came originally from Satan, 
and its origin is enough to condemn it. Remember, in all this 
argument about the possibility of right in lying, you have 
the commands of God directly against you, and if you in- 
dulge in a lie, for any conceivable reason, you are flying in the 
face of God’s law. Not even in war is it right to lie. It may 
be right to hold your peace, but to lie, never. 

Question 6.—Do you ever want any one to lie to you? 
No, certainly not. Then what right have you to lie to any 
one else, even if you think it is for their good? Any way, 
who gave you the right to judge as to when you have a right 
to lie, and when you have not? If this matter is left to the 
individual to decide according to his judgment, it puts an end 
to all ednfidence in man; for one will think that, to save 
life, it is allowable to lie, and another will think that it is 
permissible in case of sickness, and yet another in the case 
of property. So the doors are open to all manner of lying, 
and the end is far off. No, let the teacher teach unequivo- 
cally that a lie is from hell, and never allowable. ° 

Question 7.—If uny one has once lied to you, do you 
ever trust him again? No, not till he has proved that 
he has repented, and not even then if you think that 
he has a motive sufficiently strong to make him think it 
is right. Just see how one sin will undermine the confidence 
that men have in each other all along the line. It simply 
breaks up society, and thakes confidence in our fellow-men 
impossible. There is no other sin that so undermines all 
trust, and takes away the foundations from everything, as this 
sin of lying. Is it not passing strange, then, that some who 
still call themselves Christians and sons of God will say that, 
at times, it may be allowable to lie? Do they realize that, in 
this way, they are becoming children of Satan, and, unless 
they repent, they will go to him whose spiritual children 

they are? For all liars have their part in the same lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone. 

Question 8.—Who is the best judge about this whole 
matter, you or God? Pile up all the texts about lies and the 
telling of the truth, and then see whether you can get one 
single text that will even seem to tell a different tale, You 


will soon perceive that all the texts are on one side, and 
only human and sinful judgments on the other. This of 
itself ought to make us forever cease from further argument. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
“ BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Do you remember what we learned, a few weeks ago, about 
the happy people who loved each other because they all loved 
Jesus Christ? After Jesus left them they were witnesses for 
him; they showed in their lives that they remembered he 
had said, “ As the Father has loved me, so have I loved you, 
and so should you love one another.” That was why they 
were ready to give to any who had need; why they could 
praise God every day with gladness of heart; why they were 
ready to sell their property to be able to help all whom they 
called brethren; so there were none who lacked or suffered 
from want. There was one among them named Joseph, but 
whom the apostles called Barnabas, because it means very 
kind and helpful, “a son of consolation.” He had a field, 
and sold it, bringing the money to the apostles,—a gift to be 
used for the Church. No doubt he was praised and loved for 
his generous kindness. 

Ananios.—It seems as if the name and story of Barnabas 
} was given to show how different was the man named Ananias. 
He owned a piece of property, too; we do not know if it was 
a house and garden or a farm or vineyard; but it was his 
own, for it is called his possession. He did as Barnabas did; 
he sold it, and, like Barnabas, he brought the money, and laid 
it dawn before the apostles. Peter looked sternly at him; 
the Holy Spirit showed the apostle the plans and thoughts 
of the man’s heart as plainly as he saw the coins Ananias laid 
before him. He surprised him with a strange question as he 
called him by name: “ Ananias, why hath Satan filled thy 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the 
price of the land?” Peter asked more questions, just as we 
would like to ask, Was it not his own land? Did he have 
a right to sell or to keep it as he chose? It was a free-will 
gift when Barnabas gave his possession; why not the same 
when Ananias gave the money from his sale of land? See 
what Peter charged him with doing; he told him he had 
kept back part of the price of the land. If the land was his 
own before he sold it, was the money he got for it his own 
too? (Never omit an opportunity to lead a child to form 
correct ideas of right and wrong, to reason justly, to educate 
the conscience to be fair, frank, honest.) Peter was never 
afraid to call sin by the right name; he knew where sins 
begin, in the heart, and he asked Ananias why he had let 
Satan fill his heart, Ananias listened to temptation; Satan 
whispered to him, “ All that money is your own; you may 
do as you cheose with it.” ‘‘ But,” thought Ananias, “how 
they have praised Barnabas! I would like them to praise 
me too, and give me honors in this growing church.” Satan 
whispered again, “‘ Keep back part of the money, and give 
the rest ; the church people will never know.” So Ananias 
thought it over, and talked it over with his wife, until it was 
time to go to the meeting-place for worship; and before them 
all he carried the money, and laid it before the apostles, pre- 
tending it was all the money he got for the land,—his pious, 
gracious gift. What wasthesin? Peter told him in words 
that struck like a dagger to his heart: ‘‘That hast not lied 
unto men, but unto God.” 

Punished.—God heard the charge, and set his seal upon 
the words. Ananias fell; beside the money that cost the life 
of his soul he died. What fear fell on that company! How 
they turned pale, and spoke in whispers! ‘Strong men came. 
Those hands that would nevermore handle the money he 
loved too well were bound in the wrappings round his body, 
ready for’the grave; and the man who sold his soul to Satan 
in pfetended gifts té God was carried out and buried, 

His Wife.—Her name was Sapphira ; it means “beautiful,” 
or “agem;” but the purest of all gems, truth, is neverthought 
of with her name. No doubt she waited for Ananias to come 
horhe and tell what the Christians said of the gift, or she 
planned what they would buy or build with the hidden money 
that they had agreed to keep back. Did-Sapphira know all 
about it? Might she have tried to persuade her husband to 
do right? While she waited three hours, and he did not 
come, did she have time to think of the sin they had com: 
mitted? She went to the meeting-place; Peter had some 
questions for her. One question she answered, and it proved 
her guilt; the other question she never answered. “Tell 
me,” said Peter, “did you sell the land for so much?” 
“ Yes,” she was all ready to say, “forso much.” That was 
just what Ananias had brought. “ How is it,” asked Peter, 
“that you have agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the 
Lord??? 

The Sentence.—She was as quickly punished as her husband 
had been. She was told that he was dead in the same breath 
which told her that she should die. “They who have buried 
thy husband shall carry thee out.” She fell down at Peter’s 





feet; a sound of footsteps was at the door; the men who had 





buried Ananias came back ; they found her dead; they car- 
ried her out, and buried her by the side of her husband, Fear 
of God and dread of sin came upon all who heard what had 
happened. God had shown that he knows every thought, 
that he cannot be deceived. What are the words of the 
golden text? This is a lesson to show us how God will stop 
the mouth that speaketh lies, and that money on which his 
blessing cannot be asked is a curse. What good did Ananias 
and Sapphira get from the money they kept back? How 
did they covet? If they had prayed every day for the Holy 
Spirit to guide and help them, could Satan have filled their 
hearts? Their story is a black monument of sin, to stand 
forever as a fearful warning against covetousness and deceit. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Tur Youna Men ARosE, WoUND HIM UP, AND CaR- 
RIED HIM OUT.”—In the earliest period of the Jewish 
nation it was the custom, as also among the Greeks, for 
the nearest relations of the deceased to have what was 
held to be the privilege of performing the last offices,—of 
closing the eyes, laying out and washing the corpse, cloth- 
ing it with the best robes worn in life, and then bearing it to 
the tomb. But in later times these offices were performed by 
a society of young and able men attached to eaeh synagogue, 
who were called the servants of the synagogue, and were held 
in readiness to perform any menial duties requiréd about the 
place, as the arrangement of the furniture, the clearing of the 
place, and the like, among which the burial of the dead was 
included. These services, being connected with religious 
worship, were considered honorable. A similar organization 
exists in many Roman Catholic countries in Europe, though 
confined simply to the performing of burial-rites. It is 
looked upon as an honorable function, though, as belonging to 
a secret society, the members are not known, and wear masks 
or veils, to prevent recognition, when so employed. Some 
commentators have suggested that these young men belonged 
to an order of sub-deacons in the Jerusalem Church ; but it 
can scarcely be supposed that the infant community had by 
this time arrived at such a pitch of organization. It isenough 
that the younger and capable members present undertook the 
duty that would naturally fall to them. They “ wound him 
up,” or, as it is better translated, “ wrapped him round ;” 
that is, they unfastened his girdle, and then, taking the loose 
undergarment and the wide cloak which was worn above it, 
used them as a winding-sheet in which to cover the corpse 
from head to foot. It must be remembered that the Jews 
had not then, any more than the modern Oriental, any tight- 
fitting clothes like ours, but shirt, cassock, and cloak were all 
loose, and only held together by the girdle round the waist. 
Ordinarily, in preparing for burial the corpse of any one who 
had died in hig bed, the women, whose special duty it was, 
would provide a cerecloth, and, before wrapping the body in 
it, sprinkle spices in the folds, to check decomposition in 
some slight degree. They then Gressed the deceased in his 
best outer garments, and laid him on the bier,—a simple, flat 
board, borne on two or three staves, by which it was carried 
by the bearers tc the tomb. 

“Anp Burtrep Hrim.”-—As burials always took place on 
the day of death if possible, and generally within three 
or four hours of death, the carrying forth of Ananias direct 
to the grave was in accord with the usual custom. The mode 
of conducting a burial has not changed among either Jews or 
Mohammedans. I have frequently béen present at funerals of 
both. There is no religious service, nor does there appear to 
have been such of old. The corpse, clad in the holiday 
apparel of former life, and, if a Moslem, with the turban 
placed at the head of the bier, as a soldier's sword is carried 
on the coffin among ourselves, is stretched on a bier, without 
further covering. The male friends and neighbors precede 
it; the women follow after, loudly wailing. The Moham- 
medans yell forth incessantly the first verse of the Koran. 


bier borne aloft on the upstretched and reversed palms of a 
crowd of bearers, who continually relieve one another. We 
were told that this was to symbolize Christ’s triumph over 
death, All creeds now bury in graves like ours, but very 
shallow. The body is let down, the bier withdrawn, and 
over the grave is always heaped a pile of large stones, te 
protect it from the hyenas and jackals, who frequently burrow 
and feed on the bodies in spite of these precautions. As the 
cemeteries are always at some little distance outside the cities, 
the space of three hours would not be at all a long time for 
those engaged in the burial to be absent, especially if the 
grave had to be dug. But, as we know, among the Jews, all 
who possessed any Jand, or who could afford it, had their own 
family sepulchers, hewn out of the soft rock in the hillside, 
each sepulcher containing many (oculi, or niches, in which the 
Body was placed. Many generations of a family could thus 
be buried in one of these tombs, which are found in countless 





numbers throughout the country. As Ananias had land, it is 


Among the Maronites and other Christians I have seen the , 
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\ said that nc one ever lies “unto men”? (Psa. 51:4.) * 
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probable that he would also have his ancestral tomb, and 
there-he would at onee be laid; for in selling land no Jew 
ever could dispose of the family burying-place, to the use of 
which his descendants were entitled for all time. A similar 
law has always prevailed in China, where it is held to be a 
capital offense to disturb a tomb, however ancient. 


The College, Durham, England. 











BLACKBOARD HINTS. 

THE SIN OF ANANIAS— | 
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** Be sure your sin will find you out,” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

* Yield not to temptation.” 

“ Have our hearts grown cold?” 

** Depth of merey! can there be? ” 

** You’re starting, my boy, on life’s journey.” 
*‘ Broad is the road that leads to death.” 

“ Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 

“ Sinners Jesus will receive.” 














QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R,. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Hypocrisy PLANNED (vs. 1, 2).—What was the disci- 
ples’ practice in regard to property-holding? (Acts 4: 34, 35.) 
What was the cause of this liberality ? (Acts 4: 32.) What 
conspicuous instance of it is given? (Acts 4: 36,37.) What 
does the name “ Ananias” signify? What is signified by 
“Sapphira”? What is meant by “a possession”? Why 
was it wrong to keep back part of the price? (v.4.) What 
is to be the measure of the amount of time and money we 
Ought to give to the needy? (Mark 14:8.) Under what 
various pretexts do we keep back part of it? (Matt. 25: 25; 
Exod. 4: 10,13.) How do we cheat ourselves and others 
into believing that we are giving all we should? How does 
the knowledge that we have accomplices in wrong-doing 
diminisk ine wrong, in our eyes? How is our evil only 
increasea thereby? (1 Cor. 8:13.) What might have led 
them to commit this deceit? (Acts 2: 47; Mark 12 : 38-40.) 
What are some of the outward forms of righteousness which 
the evil may counterfeit? How are they always found out? 
(1 Cor. 3 ; i8.) 

2. Hypocrisy PRocLArmeD (vs. 3,,4).—How do all evil 
deeds show a heart filled with Satan? (Matt.6:24; 12:30.) 
Who instigates all lies? (John 8: 44.) Why is a lie one of 
the worst offenses, even from man to man? Why was this a 
lie, not to Peter, but to the Holy Spirit? (Acts 4:31.) In 
what sense are our possessions our own, and in what sense 
not? (1 Cor. 6: 19, 20.) What are some improper urgings 
which impel a man to give in charity? What are the only 
urgings to charity to which a Christian should respond? 
(1 John 3: 17.) How do you reconcile “ Satan filled thine 
heart” with “‘ Why hast thou conceived this thing in thine 
heart?” How do you reconcile “lie to the Holy Ghost” 
(v. 3) with “lied... unto God”? (v. 4.) How may it be 


3. Hypocrisy PunisHep (vs. 5, 6.)—Why was the death 
of Ananias necessary to the life of the early church? What 
‘shows that this was not a mere apoplexy? How are such 
especially <<vere judgments consistent with fairness toward 
all? Why are not such miraculous punishments needed 
nowadays? What “young men” were they, probably? 
What is meant by “wound him up”? What arrangement 
of tombs in the East makes it possible to bury soon after 
death? What about the climate makes this necessary ? 

4. Partnersuip in Hypocrisy (vs. 7-10).—How may it 


have happened that Sapphira did not hear of her husband’s 
What is remarkable about the use 
What sum of money 


death for three hours? 
of the verb “answered,” in verse 8? 


opportunity for lying? Why did the fact that they did not 
formally “agree together to tempt the Spirit” make no dif- 
ference? (1 Sam. 16:7.) In what testing of the Spirit was 
Sapphira engaged? When do we so “tempt” the Lord? 
(Psa. 139 : 7-12.) In what spirit must Peter have said, “and 
shall carry thee out”? What similar warnings are con- 
stantly before sinners? What killed Sapphira? What sort 
of instantaneous punishment is always given to sin? (Rom. 
2: 8,9.) What sort of death in all cases followssin “ straight- 
way”? (Ezek. 18:4.) Why aresinners sometimes permitted 
to live longer than the righteous? Why doessin of all kinds 
usually cause an earlier death than would.come otherwise? 
Why did the young men return? Why is companionship 
with the evil dangerous? (1 Cor. 15: 33.) When alone is it 
safe? (Matt. 10: 16.) 

5. Great Fear (v. 11).—Why did the church fear? (Psa. 
139 : 1-6.) Why did the fear come on “all,” faithful as well 
as faithless? Why did those outside the church fear also 
when they heard? What temptations before the church 
to-day are like those that assailed Ananias and Sapphira? 
(Rev. 2:4; 3: 2, 3, 16-19.) How are they to be overcome? 
(1 Cor. 2: 2.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What generous use did the first Christians make of their 
property? 2. Who sold his possession~to give it away? 
3. What lie did he plan to carry out? 4, Who helped him 
in his sin? 5, When did God punish Ananias? 6, How 
was he punished? 7. How did Sapphira repeat her hus- 
band’s sin? 8. How was she punished? 9. What is the 
teaching of their terrible fate? (golden text.) 10, How can 
we sow what Ananiasand Sapphirasowed? 11. Whatdread- 


ful things shall we reap? , 


Boston, Jaze, 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTE§. 


Truth is necessary to the very existence of fellowship between 
manandman. The political order demands truth inthe utter- 
ances of rulers and popular leaders to the people; truth in 
the testimony and the verdict required for the ending of 
strife by the doing of justice. The mercantile life of the 
world rests on mutual confidence in the common veracity. 
The family can truly live only when the child knows that 
the parent’s word is always to be trusted, whether in threat 
or in promise, and that the truthfulness shown will be re- 
quired in return. 

In the great fellowship between God and man, the demand 
for absolute truthfulness is carried to the highest point. 
That fellowship rests first of all on the truthfulness of God, 
on which the Bible dwells so much. His name, it is said by» 
Isaiah (Isa. 65 : 16), is “the God of Amen;” and in the 
Revelation his Son describes himself as “the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness,” having already claimed to be 
“the truth,” and having promised to send “the Spirit of 
truth.” And he describes the accepting of his witness as a 
man’s “setting his seal that God is true.” In fact, the 
acceptance of God’s promises of mercy and gruce as the very 
truth is the entrance into fellowship with God. And this 
was symbolized in the early Church by the response of 
“ Amen” to the “ Yea” of God. To this the’Apostle refers 
when he writes to the Corinthians: “For the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, was not 
yea and nay, but in him is yea. For how many soever be the 
promises of God, in him is the yea:"wherefore also through 
him is the Amen, unto the glory of God through us.” 

As the Church lives in and through its confession of the 
truthfulness of God, a spirit of falsity in its members must 
strike at its very life. For man cannot believe in the su- 
preme truthfulness of God unless he is himself living and 
walking in “the Spirit of truth.” All experience ghows that 
nothing is so fatal to the life and power of godliness as the 
least admixture of insincerity or falsehood. It wa’ in great 
mercy that the first manifestation of this spirit was checked 
and rebuked in a signal way, and as a warning to all later 
ages of the Church. 

Archbishop Whately suggests that “the younger men” 
(nedteroi) of Acts 5 : 6 designate a class of church officers éon- 
trasted with the elders (presbuteroi, presbyters), who are fitst 
named as in the Christian Church in Acts 11: 30. He thinks 
that the common title of all church officials may have been 
deacons or ministers (diakonoi), and that while the elder 
Weacons attended to the spiritual affairs of the church, the 
younger looked after the places of worship, and took charge 
of the burial of the dead. 

It is suggested by Dr. Carl L. Leimbach that the term 
“presbyter” or “elder” in the New Testament is not the 
name of an office, but designates those who stood nearer than 
the rest to the great events to which the Church bore wit- 
ness. It thus designated the apostles in contrast to their 
converts, those converts in turn in contrast to the next gene- 
ration, and so on. It certainly seems to be so used by Ire- 


neeus where he speaks of the successions of presbyters through 
whom the gospel tradition had reached his own generation. 
And this sense may be made to fit most of the places in the 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson emphasizes the sin and the peril of lying to 

God. Lying to man is always evil, and all lying to man. is 

in a sense lying to God; but there is a distinct lying to God 

that is different from lying to man, and that is the sin which 

this lesson illustrates, 

Claiming to make a surrender to God while keeping back 

part of the thing devoted, is lying to God, in the hope of 
cheating God. We have the priyilege of choice as to whether 

we shall surrender all to God, or shall retain control of our- 

selves and of our possessions; but when we have made a show 
of surrender, it is not within our right to pass off a part for 
the whole, and God will hold us to account for such an 
attempt. ' 

He who calls himself the Lord’s, and then acts in some 
things as if he were his own, lies to God. If he keeps back 
part of his powers, part of his time, part of his property, 
instead of counting all as the Lord’s, he is a liar toward God. 
Many a man puts himself in the attitude of a child of God, 
in prayer for a’ Father’s blessing, asking for wisdom and 
strength and support, when away down in his heart he means 
to use a portion of that wisdom and strength and support in 
a direction that he knows will not be pleasing toGod. Such 
a man lies to God. 

So long as there is any measure of one’s life, or time, or 
talents, or affections, or property, held back from God by one 
who claims to be*God’s, and who seeks a blessing as one of 
God’s own, there is a fie in the heart toward the Holy Spirit. 
If every liar toward God were struck with death for his 
lying, there would be busy times for the undertakers, Even 
if the death penalty is not executed, in every such case it is 
incurred, and the liar may well tremble at his peril. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Men like to have their names in history, but not in in- 
famy. Ananias was not the worst man of his time, by any 
means; but his name stands out in dark pre-eminence among 
his fellow-disciples. The only way to be sure of a good record 
is to deserve it, 

There is such a thing as an agreement between husband 
and wife that is not to their credit. If Ananias and Sapphira 
had disagreed, one of them might have been saved from 
death, if not both. 

It was not the bringing part of the price, but the not 
bringing the whole, that was wrong under thegircumstances, 
The sin may be in the not doing as well as in the doing, 

Great fear is more likely to come from the consequendes of 
wrong doing than from the wrong doing itself. 

If only Sapphira ‘had known the cost to her husband of his 
lie, perhaps she would have told the truth. But it was- not 
the cost of it that made its sin. It is the sinfulness of sin 
that should be dreaded, rather than its cost. 

When the evil consequences of our misdoing are disclosed, 
it is in order that others may take warning thereby. When 
the evil consequences of our sins are providentially averted, 
it is right to presume that this is in order that we may turn 
from our sins, and be yet useful in spite of them. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


OO —— 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN PRACTICAL USE. | 


Outline studies have often been found valuable in 
Sunday-school work. Under many forms the method 
has long been tested, in frequent or occasional use. 

The outline study may, perhaps, be a series of ques- 
tions on the current lesson, or in review of several les- 
sons, each question followed by a space for a written 
answer from the scholar; or a running narrative, with 
blanks here and there for the insertion of connecting 
words; or a plan for a course of reading or Bible-study, 
with blank spaces or pages for memoranda and results, 
And so the idea is capable of many applications. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Bradford, a lifelong Sunday-school 
worker and writer for children, calls attention to the 
work at her home in Sing Sing, New York, in the Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school, In speaking of the changes 
in Sunday-school methods, she writes : 

“ When I was a child, attending the most prominent 
Presbyterian church in the city of Albany, we had no 
Sunday-school room but the church, after the congrega- 
tion had left it. We had no/question-books, no lesson- 
helps, no pleasant Sunday-school hymns, no infant-class. 
Each child repeated as many verses of the Bible, or as 
many of Watts’s hymns, as he or she could remember. 
No questions were asked, no explanations were given. 
I think I repeated ‘ Hush, my dear lie,’ as I called it, 
every Sunday for a year or more, and old Deacon S——, 
our teacher, made no remark on the subject. 

“Great advances have been made since that day in 
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dents and teachers have felt the need of something to 
excite the attention, and arouse deeper interest in the 
lessons than is now shown by many of the scholars. 
A system has been inaugurated in some of the schools, 
which seems to work admirably as an adjunct to the 
regular study of the lesson. I can speak only of the 
Sunday-school of the Presbyterian Church of Sing Sing, 
New York, where it has been in operation for some time, 
and with very favorable results. Papers, which have 
been carefully prepared by a committee chosen for the 
purpose, are distributed among the scholars every Sun- 
day. They contain questions for the lesson of the day, 
—ten for the senior scholars, and ten for the juniors. 
Spaces are left for written replies, and the papers are 
left with the superintefident every Sunday. Testimo- 
nials are given at the end of each quarter, and rewards 
at the end of the year, to all those who have answered 
the questions satisfactorily.” 

The questions prepared on the International lesson for 
July 10, “The Descent of the Spirit” (Acts 2 : 1-12) 
may indicate the difference between the junior and senior 
papers, as follows, space being left after each question, 
and a line at the bottom of the question-sheet for the 
scholar’s name : 

JUNIOR. 

1. Where had the apostles last seen Jesus? 

2. What-command had he given them about staying in 
Jerusalem ? 

3. What great feast were the people just then celebrating ? 
(v. 1.) 

4. What sound was heard? (v. 2.) 

5. What strange sight appeared? (v. 3.) 

6. What, that could neither be heard nor seen, came upon 
thon? (v. 4.) 

. What great thing were they able to do? (v. 4.) 

8. What do you think they spoke about? 

9. What did the people of the city think of it? (v. 6.) 

10. When God’s Spirit comes into our hearts, how does it 
change our words ? 

SENIOR. 

1. Who, and how many, were “in one place?” (v. 1). 

2. How long was this after the ascension ? 
long after the crucifixion ? 

3. On what day of the week was this first assembly of the 
Christian Church ? 

4. What were they probably doing? 

5. Why is the wind an appropriate symbol of the coming of 
the Spirit? (v. 2.) 

6. What were the visible signs of the Spirit’s coming ? 

7. Did the Spirit and the power he brought come upon a few, 
or all, of the company ? ; 

8. What were the immediate effects of this baptism ? 

9. Why were so many strangers in Jerusalem at this time ? 

10. By what symbol did the Spirit come upon Jesus at his 
baptism ? 

Miss Anna Underhill, who has been associated with 
Mrs. Bradford in preparing these question series, also 
writes: ‘We have been well pleased with the experi- 
ment in our own school. The majority of our scholars 
are answering the questions with more or less regularity, 
and it is gratifying to note the care and thoughtfulness 
with which the answers are written.” Mr. Edwin Bill- 
ington, of Sing Sing, will furnish these questions to other 
superintendents who may not care to prepare their own. 

Similar outline studies for young scholars are in use in 
the First Congregational Sunday-school of Winchester, 
Massachusetts,—a series of twenty-five or thirty simple 
questions on each International lesson, prepared by Mr. 
Eugene Tappan. Another example of the application 
of this method is seen in a little paper-covered book of 
his devising, but purchasable for any other school, which 
may be found useful in connection with the coming 
_ International lessons in Acts. It is entitled “ Twenty 

‘Scenes in the Life of Paul,” and is described in the title- 
page as being “in outline, with spaces to be filled by the 
reader while studying the Bible.” This is the first page, 
and each line is followed by a space. 

PAUL NEAR DAMASCUS, 

Where mentioned in the Bible. 

Date, and why Paul was there. 

Place and spot described. 

The way Paul had come. 

The persons present, 

What Paul said and did. 

What other persons said and did. 


Special points of interest. 

Each page contains the same questions and spaces, the 
difference being in the heading. The themes of the 
pages, in their order, are as follows: 


Paul near Damascus. 

Paul commissioned at Antioch. 
Paul in Paphos. 

Paul in Antioch in Pisidia. 


Paul arrested in Philippi. 

Paul in prison in Philippi. 

Paul in Thessalonica. 

Paul in Athens. 

Paul preaching in Corinth. 

Paul before Gallio. 

Uproar against Paul in Ephesus. 

Paul at Miletus. 

Paul’s speech on the stairs. . 

* Paul before the Jewish council. 

Paul accused before Felix. 

Paul appeals to Cesar. 

Paul’s speech before Agrippa. 

Paul shipwrecked at Melita. - 

Paul in Rome. 
The “twenty scenes” are so arranged, Mr. Tappan 
says, “that a person, while reading, can stop for a few 
moments, and write upon the leaves, in the spaces 
assigned, what is required; and the whole, if fairly 
done, will be a useful compendium for future use.” 
He has charge of ‘the intermediate department in his 
school, “comprising graduates from the infant depart- 
ment who will be in the intermediate department one 
or two years to learn the books of the Bible, and how to 
study their lessons, etc. The members are nine to 
eleven years old; they meet by themselves after the 
opening exercises of the school; are divided into classes 
having teachers; with short class recitations, followed 
by general exercises with use of the blackboard.” 
Scholars as your as these, even, may be taught to use 
such outline studies as are given in this pamphlet, for 
an encouragement to Bible reading in course, or to 
studying the Scripture passages connecting the Inter- 
national lessons. 

This method, as used in a review exercise, finds a good 
illustration in “A Short Story of the Life of Christ,” 
prepared for “junior” scholars in the Good Will Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of Syracuse, New Yérk, 
when the lessons were in the Gospel of Luke. Itisg 
continuous story with blanks, the children to fill in the 
connecting words, and sign their names at the bottom 
of the last page. As a specimen of all, the latter part 
of the exercise is given herewith: 


Jesus preached about ........+s--es000 years. He went to 
his early home, and was rejected; then he went 
During the years, he made 
three missionary journeys scene &. +. On these 
journeys he healed many . aes send taught the people 


He also healed many BGK At C..00.c0sce0s sevens 


During the second year of his work, Jesus chose the 
apostles, preached the Sermon* on the 
and raised to life the widow’s and 


In the third Jesus was to show 
his disciples his great glory. At this time God said, “ This is 
my BOM : rorsccese. cconsees him.” A few weeks after 
this Jesus sent out missionaries, 

About six before the crucifixion, Jesus began 
to journey from Galilee to , and he went’ through 
On this journey, he spoke many.................. 
and taught his disciples the ‘ Prayer.” 
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Lessons on the last week of Jesus’ life: 


On Palm Sunday he entered 
Monday, he cleansed the 


as a King. On 
At night, he went to 
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Binesoe sebieeeeesas On Tuesday, he returned to ......... cesses , and 
spoke three .........secseeeee , of which that of “ The Vineyard” 
is one. 


The Bible does not tell us where he spent 
On Thursday evening he ate the 


, and instituted 


the Lord’s ........ i \eaielioaten ; after which he suffered in the garden 
ie wives vebsetoncnne e 

FORTE, <.iccvrerccscsccee morning he was arrested. He was taken 
before ......... s.r , then before C........... sss00 , then before the 
Bice jenesuphanen It was during this time that ................. de- 
nied him .........66+ sees times. 

The sanhedrin called’ him guilty ot ................. in saying 
that he was the Son Of ......... ....000+ Since they could not put 
him to ........+. g@ereese , they sent him to ............s000 Then Pi- 
late sent him to.............++4. , who sent him back to... .. .......000 
Pilate finally gave the bentenee CE oncsence echoroess 

Jesus was on the cross from ......... .....++ BsBEs BD oncsnn 0s ence soeatp 
P.M. He was buried in the ......... OE sicbedisete deseks of 
Arimathea. 

QM. <cvesesceerseccopee he arose from the ..........00ss000 , and re- 
mained on the earth for .......0.....s000 days. At the end of this 


time, he blessed the .......... .....++, 
and carried up into 


“was parted from 


A LESSON FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
There are many lessons to be learned from the Roman 
Catholic Church in the care taken of the young and in 
the methods employed in the instruction of children. 





Paul in Lystra. 





spects like Protestant Pe SAN are very thorough 
in the work attempted by them ; and their leaders are 
prompt to make available the best methods of Protestant 
schools, 

The Church of St. Paul the Apostle (conducted by the 
“ Paulist Fathers”) of New York City has long had the 
reputation of having one of the best managed Sunday- 
schools in that city. An illustration of its methods in 
examination is given in the subjoined question-papers, 
which will have an interest to many, as showiug what 
subjects are studied in that Sunday-school, as well as 
how the study is tested. The first series of questions 
was used in the testing of scholars at graduation the 
present year, as follows: 


1, What is the Holy Scripture? 
2. Have the apostles written all that Christ taught ? 
3. Why do we say that it is only from the Catholic Church 
that we have the Holy Scriptures and tradition ? 
4. Which are the principal attributes or perfections of God? 
5. What do we call the mystery of one God in three Persons? 
6. What is our duty towards our guardian angel ? 
7. Why does God permit the wicked angels to lay snares for us? 
8. How was the first man the image of God ? 
9. In what do the natural gifts consist ? 
- 10. In what do the supernatural gifts consist ? 
11. How did God show mercy to man? 
12, Did God give grace to the pagans for the salvation of 
their souls? 
13. How do we know that Jesus Christ | is the Messiah prom- 
ised by God? 
14, Which are the principal miracles wrought by Christ? * 
15. Which prophecies of Christ do we see beiyg accomplished? 
16. What does the Catholic Church teach of Christ? 
17. Who go to Purgatory ? 
18. How will the last judgment be held ? 
19. When did Christ send down the Holy Ghost upon his 
Church ? 
20. For what purpose was the Holy Ghost sent upon the 
Church ? 
21. What did the apostles do after Whitsunday, or Pentecost? 
22. How did Christ organize his Church ? 
23. By what means are unity and good order maintained in 
the Church ? 
24. Why must we love our neighbor? 
25. Are we bound to perform spiritual works of mercy ? 
N. B.—Each question must be answered fully. ‘“ Yes” or 
“No” will not suffice. 


The second series of questions was for “a voluntary 
written examination on the subjects studied from Sep- 
tember, 1891, to June, 1892, in the advanced Christian 
doctrine classes’’sin competition for gold medals. 


1. Make a brief statement of our belief concerning the angels, 

2. Explain these words; “God has created an invisible 
world.” Is it invisible only to men? 

3. What is the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural gifts, by which our first parents were made to resemble 
God? 

* 4, State the fatal consequences which followed the sin of 
Adam and Eve. 

5. How could those who lived before the coming of Christ 
prepare for heaven ? , 

6. Why is Jesus called the Anointed, our Prophet, Priest, 
and King? 

7. Give the arguments showing how we know Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God and true God. 

8. In what way do miracles prove the divinity of Christ? 

9. Explain why the mystery of the incarnation is attributed 
to the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

10. State the proofs that Christ rose from the grave on the 
third day after his death. 

11, How was Peter appointed supreme head of the Church ? 

12. What was the threefold office conferred upon the apostles, 
and how was it to continue during all time? 

13. How is the Church governed ? 

14. What is the end for which Christ established the Church ? 

15. In what manner are the members of the Church on earth 
united with the saints in heaven and the souls in Purgatory? 

N. B.—“ Yes” or *‘ No” will not suffice; give the reasons 
for each answer. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


enabiomiskditen 
ORIENTAL RELIGIONS AND 
CHRISTIANITY* 


In the earlier days of modern missionary work, there 
was a general tendency to an undiscriminating under- 
estimate of the heathen religions. They were, one and 
all, popularly regarded as mere agglomerations of absurd 
superstitions, which certainly could not long stand before 
the force of an aggressive Christianity, or even before the 





* Oriental Religions and Christianity: A Course of Lectures De- 
livered on the Ely Foundation before the Students of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, 189), by Frank F. Ellinwood, D.D., 

Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; Lecturer on Comparative 





Their Sunday-schools, while not gonducted in all re- 





Religion in the University of re City of New York, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Brice, $1.75, 4 7 
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progress of intellectual enlightenment. In our own day, 
however, an opposite tendency prevails. We have come 
to know the non-Christian religions far better; and with 
this increase of knowledge has come the discovery that 
this earlier estimate was most erroneous; that many of 
these religions, instead of being merely manifestations 
of superstitious ignorance, are expressions of philosophies 
as profound—intellectually regarded—as any in Christen- 
dom ; and that in many instances their ethical precepts 
are in undeniable accord with the moral law declared in 
the Christian Scriptures. 

The admission of these facts, in itself, could only. be 
helpful to the missionary work. But an increasing num- 
ber go farther, and, like Professor Max Miiller and others, 
insist that, in view of the facts, the old distinction be- 
tween Christianity and other religions—the one true, 
the others all false—must be given up as unscientific. 
We are told that we must regard all religions, including 
Christianity, as simply successive stages in the progres- 
sive development of religion, each religion, therefore, 
being right and normal in its own time and place in the 
evolution of the religious life of man. 

The logical and practical consequence of this view of 
the religions of man, in its bearing on missionary work, 
is most pernicious, If the former underestimate of the 
non-Christian religions tended to awakew extravagant 
anticipations as to the immediate result of missionary 
labor, and thus led to disappointment, and also, through 
the failure to recognize the elements of truth in these 
systems, lessened the power of the Church in dealing 
with them; on the other hand, this modern evolutionary, 
naturalistic view of the relation of other religions to 
Christianity directly tends to paralyze missionary zeal, 
as-it takes away one of the chief reasons on which our 
Lord and his apostles based the duty of a world-wide 
evangelism ; namely, that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
only and exclusive revelation of God’s will for the salva- 
tion of men, who otherwise must hopelessly perish. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the practical importance 
of this present-day question of the relation of the religion 
of Christ to other religions ; and therefore there is help- 
fulness in a book, recently published by the Rev. Dr. 
F. F. Ellinwood, on the Oriental Religions and Chris- 
tianity.. Dr. Ellinwood, through his position for many 
years as a missionary secretary, in which capacity he has 
visited many of the chief missionary fields, and through 
his own long-continued studies as editor of the mission- 
ary magazine of his church, and lecturér on comparative 
religion in the University of the City of New York, has 
acquired an exceptional right to claim a hearing on this 
subject; and therefore he was selected to deliver these 
lectures before a body of theological students. He has 
succeeded in presenting many of the most decisive facts 
which bear on the relation of the Oriental religions to 
the religion of Christ in a clear and popular form, 
attractive no less to unprofessional than to professional 
readers, and has happily avoided both of the extreme, 
modes of representation of which mention has just been 
made. ‘ 

In the first and introductory lecture, Dr. Ellinwood 
forcibly urges the importance of a correct understanding 
of the non-Christian religions to the intelligent Christian 
believer, and especially to the minister of Christ; and, 
in addition to the considerations noted above, he refers, 
with great reason, to the modern alliance of unbelief in 
Christendom with the Oriental religions, especially with 
Booddhism, as a fact which imperatively requires that 
not only the missionary to the East, but every minister 
at home who will be able helpfully to guide the people, 
shall ceudy and understand these once-despised systems 

of religion. 

The second lecture reviews the methods of the early 
Church in its dealing with the old Greek and Roman 
religions, and earnestly calls attention to the way in 
which, after the example of the chief apostle, the early 
fathers availed themselves of every recognition of truth 
in the writings of heathen sages. In this connection one 
notes with special interest what is said by the author as 
to the work of the Holy Spirit “ beyond the actual knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ.” Unlike miany, he speaks 
here with a proper reserve. That the work of the Holy 
Spirit does extend beyond the knowledge of historical 
revelation recorded in the Christian Scriptures, is clear 
alike from history and Scripture. In the old dispensa- 
tion, forexample, instances seem to have occurred in 
which men were truly renewed and saved, apart from any 
knowledge that one can discover of the special historic 
revelation of God in the line of Abraham. Melchizedek 
appears to have been one such, and it is not likely that 
his waz a solitary case. In reading the Gathds, which 


enough attributed to Zoroaster, are to be found expressed 
such apprehensions of the spirituality and holiness of 
God, such delight in him, and hunger after perfect right- 
eousness, that one cannot well help believing—not, in- 
deed, that the writer was supernaturally inspired—but 
that he had truly found God, and that, through the 
mediation of a Redeemer to him unknown, he was a 
saved-man, 

The representation of Hindooism which is given in 
Lecture III. may be accepted as on the whole trust- 
worthy, but some readers will be surprised at the state- 
ment (p. 98) that Hindooism is “theistic,” where one 
would have expected “ pantheistic.” From what is 
elsewhere said, however, it is to be inferred that the 
term “theistic” is used hete in a broad and unusual 
sense, as inclusive of not only monotheism, but also 
pantheism ; for the pantheism of the Hindoos is in many 
places fully recognized. 

Lecture IV., on the Bhagavad Gita and the New Tes- 
tament, deals in a very conclusive manner with the 
theory of those who insist that the parallels between 
these are so close as not only to establish essential iden- 
tity of doctrine, but a borrowing by the writers of the 
latter from the former. Dr. Ellinwood is certainly right 
in maintaining that an accurate understanding of the 
poem shows, not agreement, but the most profound con- 
trast, with the New Testament, both in doctrinal and 
ethical teaching, and that the paralleligms in expression, 
where not merely apparent, admit of ample explanation, 
apart from any supposition of a borrowing of the New 
Testament from the Bhagavad Gita. 

In Aecture V. the author deals with Booddhism, and 
in Lecture VI. with Muhammadahism; and the facts 
set forth in these chapters may be earnestly commended 
to the attention of any who may be infected with the 
fashionable tendency to glorify these two religions as 
agencies comparable with Christianity for uplifting and 
purifying men. 

Lecture VII. reviews the evidence, so fully set forth 
by Ebrard and other eminent scholars, that the primitive 
faith of man was a simple monotheism, a proposition 
strenuously denied by the whole evolutionist school. In 
Lecture VIII. is presented a very suggestive résumé of 
the “Indirect Tributes of Heathen Systems to the Doc- 
trines of the Bible;” and Lecture IX. calls attention to 
the contrasted *‘ Ethical Tendencies of the:Eastern and 
the Western Philosophies,”—a subject most timely, and 
presented with much apologetic force. The series is fitly 
concluded with a presentation, in Lecture X., of the 
“Divine Supremacy of the Christian Faith,” as not 
merely the. best of all religions, but, as its Founder 
claimed, and his apostles taught, the only divine and 
supernatural religion, and the sole revelation of the way 
of a sinner’s salvation and of the redemption of the 
world. 

There are a few inaccuracies in the orthography of 
Oriental words, especially, several times, Kharma for 
Karmma ; as also Parusha for Purusha, Avolokiteswara 
for Avalokiteswara, and Amitabba for Amitabha. 

The book may heartily be commended as an excellent 
popular presentation of the facts which it discusses, and 
a forcible vindication of the biblical doctrine as to the 
relation of Christianity to other religions. It deserves, 
and doubtless will have, a large circulation. 





The lectureship founded by the late Lord Gifford in 
the University of Glasgow is for the defense of. the 
truths of natural religion, apart from revelation. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has delivered three of the annual 
courses, the last being on Anthropological Religion. His 
treatment of the subject has the well-known. merits and 
defects of his philological. writings. He has read widely 
and thought independently on the subject; but he fails 
to impart to the observant reader the sense of 4 firm 
step and an assured grasp. His conclusiqns seem to be 
based rather on isolated facts and statements, which 
suit his preconceptions, rather than on an impartial sur- 
vey of the whole body of evidence; and the facts and 
authorities which seem to favor his view are overworked 
desperately. Partly this is traceable to a congenital 
flabbiness of the learned professor’s intellect, partly to 
the fact that he came to maturity in the Bunsen and 
Prince Albert period, when there was a popular premium 
on large and vague ideas. The theme of his present 
volume is especially tempting to a man of his intellectual 
character, and he has not risen above its temptations. 
To blend two such large subjects as religion and anthro- 
pology is a task for a giant. Professor Max Miiller per- 
forms it somewhat after the fashion of the man who 





form the earliest part of the Zend Avesta, and are probably 


read up first on China, and then on music, in order to 


deal of anthropological literature, especially in connec- 
tion with his linguistic studies; he has read books of 
one class on religion and the philosophy of it; and his 
mental ingenuity has been vigorously exercised to fuse 
the two bodies of information. It is easy to see that he 
is far more at home in the former than in the latter, 
He has got so far as to know the difficulties which beset 
the student who has not reached the bottom of the sub- 
ject ; -but in the field of religion’he has not got so far as 
this, and his work Jacks positive value because it is an 
apology for the cheapest and shallowest of all the forms 
of misbelief,—Pantheism. He thinks he stands on Chris- 
tian ground, and claims that his whole book is summed 
up in the statement, “I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God.” But when this is r&idered, more Bunsenico, 
from its Semitic dress to its Japhetic equivalent, it 
means no more than “I believe in a divine element in 
man.” The resultant “religion” has no place for the 
conceptions of sin, redemption, grace, forgiveness, or any 
other of the great root ideas by which Christianity has 
fructified the highest branches of the race. It knows of 
miracle only as the general wonderfulness of things, 
and of the incarnation only as a discovery that God is 
the substance of the human soul; and in his Preface he 
undertakes to show that this conception of a miracle is 
shared by Cardinal Newman and Bishop Temple! (735 
inches, pp. xxvii, 464. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. Price, $3.00.) 


“The Epistles to the Thessalonians possess an especial 

interest as the oldest of the New Testament writings, the 
very first-fruits of Christian literature. They also 
present an especial difficulty to expositors, in that the 
Apostle seems to assume that the Lord’s second coming 
would occur in his own time, Besides, there is the puz- 
zle as to the identity of the Restrainer (2 Thess. 2: 7). 
In the prominence these Epistles give to eschatology 
they stand nearer to the Revelation than does anything 
else Paul has written; and, like that, they have been’ 
made into a puzzle by multiplicity of interpretations, 
In the volume devoted to them in the Exzpositors’ Bible, 
Rev. James Denney approaches the Epistles on the 
practical side: What did the Epistles mean to those who 
received them? What do they mean to us?” He has a 
notable gift, and one not usual in a Scotch writer, of 
putting himself back into the circumstances of the 
Thessalonian believers, and finding the first, fresh sense 
of the Apostle’s words. And he is thoroughly Scotch in 
the closeness of his application to the conscience. Him- 
self a hearty believer in the second coming as the ground 
of Christian hope, he finds no stumbling-block in the 
prominence the Apostle gives to that doctrine. He 
thinks it was this aspect of Christian truth which took 
the firmest hold on the converts in Thessalonica, and 
that it had been perverted and distorted by restless 
teachers in the new church. Mr.° Denney shows at 
times the force and the epigrammatic terseness of the best 
Scotch preaching. “Our calling,” for instance, he defines 
as “our life considered, not as filling a certain place in 
the economy of society, but as satisfying a certain pur- 
pose in the mind and will of God.” “If experience 
proves anything, it proves that nothing is worsé for most 
people than to have nothing to do but to be religious.” 
“To tell us what the will of God is, is not to tell us 
what is against us, but what is on our side; not the force 
we have to encounter, but that on which we have to de- 
pend. The book is eminently readable. (7$><5 inches, 
pp. vii, 404. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, 
$1.10.) 


A new work by Professor G. Wildeboer of the Univer-’ 
sity of Groningen, in the Netherlands, entitled The Ori- 
gin of the Old Testament Canon, has had the distinction 
of being translated into both English and German. It 
deals fairly, and, on the whole, in a satisfactory way, 
with a problem difficult on account of the lack of his- 
torical data from which to draw acceptable conclusions. 
The author investigates in detail the data furnished by 
the Apocrypha, the Jewish Apocalypses, and other 
inter-Testament litérature, as also the Talmuds. 2 Mac- 
cabees 2:13 he utilizes (although it is regarded as a 
doubtful passage) because he dlaims it is based upon a 
source of prime importance; but he passes by the fol- 
lowing verse. He regards Josephus as a fair repre- 
sentative of the Alexandrian idea of the canon,—a 
position which pFovokes doubt. The beginning of the 
foundation of the canon he finds in the acceptance of the 
Thorah by Ezra’s contemporaries in 444 B.C., although 
Deuteronomy had been officially recognized in the days 
of Isaiah, 621 B.C, The acceptance of a prophetic canon 





prepare a paper on Chinese music. He has read a good 


cannot be concluded from 2 Maccabees 2: 13, but only 
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the formation of a library of prophetic 
writings, Data, exist, however, to show 
that such a prophetic canon was recog- 
nized in this period. The Psalms are 
the basis of the third collection of Old 
Testament books, and portions of these 
were already in the library of Nehemiah, 
although not the entire Psalter, The 
date of the final acceptance of the third 
collection cannot be settled. The idea of 
a canon formation by the Great Syna- 
gogue is discarded, the author, with Buhl 
and others, regarding as established the 
view of Kuenen that such a synagogue 
never existed. This work of Wildeboer 
agrees with’ other recent discussions of 
the subject in claiming a gradual canoni- 
cal acceptance of the Old Testament 
books. The method and manner of canon- 
formation in the Old Testament is thus 
claimed to have been practically the same 
as was the case with the New Testament 
books. (German translation, Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes. English translation, Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark.) 


By a coincidence, there appear simul- 
taneously two new translations of our 
oldest English semi-epic. Professor John 
Earle, of Oxford, brings out at the Clar- 
endon Press a prose rendering of The 
Deeds of Beowulf, an English Epic of the 
Eighth Century; while Professor J. L.Hall, 
of William and Mary, entitles his version 
(in four-stress cadence) Beowulf: An 
Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem. This strong 
production (which cannot with certitude 
be assigned to a date earlier than the first 
quarter of the ninth century) excellently 
embodies and illustrates Old-English allit- 
erative meter, and also the Saxon idea of 
courage as exemplified in the deeds of a 
race-hero; while, in its following the ca- 
reer of that hero through natural and 
supernatural episodes and conflicts, it ful- 
fils, in a rude way, the conditions de- 
manded by the term “epic,” and occupies 
a position corresponding to that of The 
Song of Roland in early French literature. 
Beowulf, because of its constarit sacrifice 
of grace, and even of clearness, to allit- 
eration or beginning-rhyme, is hard to 
read in the original, and hard to trans- 
late; but Professor Hall has succeeded 
fairly well in combining accuracy with 
intelligibility, and certainly has sur- 
passed, in these respects, the prose trans- 
lation made in 1876 by Thomas Arnold, 
which has hitherto been the most service- 
able version for readers unfamiliar with 
Old English verse in the original, (8464 
inches, cloth, pp. xviii, 110. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. Price, $1.00.) 








The Sunday laws of the United States 
constitute a peculiar branch of legislation. 
Starting from the English Sunday ob- 
servance law of Charles II., which be- 
came a part of the legislation in force in 
the Colonies, they have developed by new 
statutes and judicial interpretations into 
nearly as many codes as we have states. 
Mr. George E. Harris, of the Washington 
Bar, in his Treatise on Sunday Laws, has 
collected from our statutes and reports a 
summary of all that our legislatures have 
enacted and our judges have decided. 
The book is arranged in the order recog- 
nized by lawyers, but it hardly appeals to 
the “lay” mind as the best. First, the 
history of Sunday legislation is discussed ; 
then its bearing on the law of procedure; 
then the interpretation of theterms “ work, 
labor, or business.” Two long chapters 


discuss Sunday contracts, and are followed 
by others on Sunday travel, the hiring of 
horses, promissory notes, and bil!s of ex- 
change, while crimes and misdemeanors 
occupy the two closing chapters. The 
book is interesting not only to the lawyer, 
but to the student of social usages and 











the historian. (9X6 inches, pp. xxiii, 
838. Rochester: Lawyers’ Co-operative 
Publishing Co. Price, $3.50.) 


The late James E. Thorold Rogers’s last 
book, posthumously published, The Jndus- 
trial and Commercial History of England, 
has too broad a title. It might be more 
accurately described as being some lectures 
on certain economic conditions, past and 
present, of the British Isles, with a few 
considerations of related or underlying 
principles of sociology and _ political 
economy. Viewed not as a treatise but as 
a miscellany of mature thoughts and con- 
clusions by an able though oft-challenged 
authority on ‘rent, products, and prices, 
the volume is valuable. To American 
readers the most interesting parts will be 
the author’s repudiation of the idea of the 
single tax on land, and his warning against 
attempts at consolidated governmental 
control of social conditions, (86 inches, 
cloth, pp. xi, 473. New York: G,. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $3.00.) 

e—— 

Not many paragraphs are more popular, 
in the country weeklies or the home jour- 
nals, than those descriptive of animal 
traits; while stories of natural history are 
perennially interesting to children, and 
abound in their magazines and newspapers. 
Professor ©. Lloyd Morgan’s Animal 
Sketches, A Popular Book of Natural His- 
tory, aims not only to instruct, but also to 
stimulate and strengthen a liking for ani- 
malsand a spirit of kindness toward them. 
The author’s didacticism is so delicately 
expressed as to offend none and to attract 
many; while his delineation of animal 
traits is so vivid that the reader becomes 
interested before he is aware. The book 
is worth a dozen stories of “hunting;”’ 
that is to say, of cruel sport. (8X6 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 312. Phila- 
delphia : J. Be Lippincott Co.. Price, 
$2,50.) . 





WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1892. 


Kentucky, ‘state, at Princeton..,,.. August 23-25 
Virginia, state, at Roanoke....... September 1, 2 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster....Sept. 20-22 
Tennessee, state, at Pulaski.....September 27-29 
Vermont, state, at Brattleboro’ ....October 18-20 
New Brunswick, prov., at St. John...Oct, 18-20 
Ontario, state, at Guelph............ October 25-27 
New Hampshire, state, at Exeter. ...Nov. 9-11 
New Jersey, state (triennial), at Roseville, 
» November 16, 17 
Connecticut, state (biennial), at New Britain, 
. November — 





THREE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
MISSION ARIES, 


BY WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 


Information has just been received of 
the death of the Rev. Dr. B. W. Chidlaw, 
who, with his wife, sailed from New York 
a few weeks ago for his native land of 
Wales. It was the intention of his old 
friends living in his native town of Dog- 
helly to celebrate his eighty-second birth- 
day by a dinner. He arrived there in 
safety, and in his usual good health; but 
on the morning of his eighty-second birth- 
day, July 14, at ten o’clock, he fell asleep 
to awake in a more beautiful land than 
the one he left. 

With the death of Dr. Chidlaw is closed 
the history of three remarkable Sunday- | — 
school missionaries,—Stephen Paxson of 
Illinois, the Rev. John McCullagh of 
Kentucky, and the Rev. Dr. B. W. Chidlaw 
of Ohio. No three men.who have ever 
lived in this land did so much to estab- 
lish Sunday-schools, or have gathered bo 








many children from the highways and 
placed them under Christian instruction, 
as they. Théy were peculiarly fitted for 
their work. Men of strong natural force, 
deep convictions, indomitable energy, 
they went forward in their divinely com- 
missioned work with heroic courage and 
faith, commencing work when the land 
of their labors was in a formative condi- 
tion, with few churches or religious privi- 
leges of any kind, 

They had a wonderful field to cultivate, 
and they did it well. Thousands of 
churches in the Western and Southern 
States to-day owe their existence to the 
little Sunday-school established by these 
noble men. No three men have done 
more to form the character of the states 
in which they labored than they. Thou- 
sands of earnest Christian workers were 
converted, and received their inspiration 
for a useful life in the schools organized 
by these men. Hundreds of ministers all 
over our land are the product of these 
same schools, 

These men were the originators and 
promoters of the Sunday-school conven- 
tion system, which has done so much to 
stimulate the Sunday-school work all over 
the world. May God raise up more such 
noble, broad-minded, unselfish men as 
Paxson, McCullagh, and Chidlaw. Well 
done, good’and faithful servants! Great 
was your work, great is your reward. 

Peoria, Iil. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday Schagl Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An, adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a@ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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| 6 cents for specimen. 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 

oe and its Place as a Force in the World. 

. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- 

Bienen, «The Blood ee ye ” “Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ 


vv 
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Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world's forces than any ; 
other sentiment or passion, not excepti 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the — 
of this thesis are presented in detail. ; 
I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend: 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, roa for civil ready 
philosophy, and poe This book, al 
in its second edition, $ sure of a was seat 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest, 
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“ Itisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
sip. One hesitates to whether it is richer 
een analyses and definition or in illustra- 
tive Lae omy and eye As ome sees = 
the ‘ maste thinki 
the writing, the a n mae indeed all the g 
est events of histo he will beslow tosay 
h, it’s a mere dship !’"—Public 
Cw ashington). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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* Privilege of Exchan °e 
after five examination, for other music aif any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money w ill be re- 
funded, . Copies to be exchanged must be in “ 
fect condition, or we will not accept them. 
list is as follows: 


MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nett. 40 cents. 
THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamrson. 40 cents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasocn. 60 cents. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


d, one each ot, 
publications, alle ne 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hurm. go cents, 
FESTIVAL MARCH. Zxtszerc. 50 cents, 
FELICITE. Boxrx. 40 cénts, 

_Complete catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion, ention this paper. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Oh 
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Feady July ist. 





Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined. 


438 pieces, many of which can be found in no other book, 
Music, $60 per 100; 76c. each by mail. 
Words, $20 oor 100; 22¢. each by mail. 


The John Church Ca, /[ Biglow & Main Co, 


74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York. 
The leading book for Sunday-schools ! 


LIVING HYMNS 


By Hon. Joun WANAMAKER eae J. BR. Suaeny. 
Price, $4.80 per dozen; words edition, $15.00 pe 
JOHN J. H e 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia, * 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME TIMES is | gear weekly 

at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 

ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, ONG YEA, ..........00-.ecrceeecereesseoeeserens ope , $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theologica! Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


school or an , set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wit ‘Supplied wi as many copies as may be de- 
red, at the following yearly club rates: 
“Te any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
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For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
— each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
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a ay on the separate papers. 
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to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly 
ape wens address, at 50 cents each, when zo de 


The papers fora club sbould all go to one post-office, 
althovsh in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school Get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. ‘lhis applies to 

remy 4 e clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
jarge clubs may be be divided into packages of five og 
more, if desired 


FREE COPIES. - One free copy, 
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The free copies 
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of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
sheave wale they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been oy All addresses should include 
both county and sta’ 

If aclub Ceorinton is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Upiversal Postal 
the following rates, which include pestege: 

One copy, one year, shi " 
‘Two or more copies, one year, éshbillings each. 
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When with thirst the children cry, 
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A Common-Sense Remedy. 


In the matter of remedies what you want is something that 
will do, its work while you continue to do yours—a remedy 
that will give you no inconvenience nor interfere with your 


business. 


Such a remedy is ALLCOcK’s PoROUS PLASTERS- 


These plasters are not an experiment; they have been in use 


for over thirty years, and their 


value has been attested by the 


highest medical authorities, as well as by voluntary testimonials 
from those who have used them. 
ALLCOcCK’s. PoROUS PLASTERS are purely vegetable and 


absolutely harmless. 


They require no change of diet and are 


not affected by wet or cold. Their action does not interfere 
with labor or business; you can toil and yet be relieved while 
hard at work. They are so pure that the youngest, the oldest, 
the most delicate person of either sex can use them with great 


benefit. 


Beware of imitations, and do not 


be deceived by misrepresentation. 


Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 


accept a substitute. 
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Hints on Child traning, 








By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 


many who have, will find its pages full 


bound in cloth and gold. Price, 





DAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAEA 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more tMan one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone @ a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


says: “ This book is not the work ot 


There is as much 


He respects the individuality or 


of interest and suggestion.” 


$1.00.. For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 
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Cycling 
Reason. 


Columbias are the finest 
bicycles because there 
are no other bicycles so 


e 
fine. 

All about Columbias in Book about 
Columbias, free on application to any Co- 
lumbia agent, or sent by mail for two 
two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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Handreds of cignified ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from per week, taking orders for 
our ‘olum k,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined cdiorts of Washington 
wn 5, Wiha Robertson, James G. Blaine, 
ft, MceM , Lossing, Low gy - Sherman, and an 

ierctention & reg! Murat Halstead S00 pages. lacolored 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures. Specie tfit on appli- 
cation. Think quick. » Address 


H. J. SMITH & CO. Philadelphia. 








wanted. Address 
__ Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WASTED ios BOOKS. 
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ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 

Hartford. Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 
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VERY one in need of information on the subject 

of advertisi will do well to obtain a copy of 

“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 poses, price one dollar. 

Mailed. pestage id, on receipt of price. Contains a 

careful oenplie’ on from the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory of all hotest oa rsand class journals; gives 

the circulation rating of every one, a good deal of 

—— t rates and other tatters Stas | 
ve business of advertising. Address 

NDVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


BUSHNELL'S 


| Perfect Letter Co pyin Books 
| preinea, "Goneny quod eoppingtabs, Wesbales, gon 
| Lather size, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


vah Bushnell, 47 &, 4th St., 
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“IT IS MORE BLESSED.” 
[By Rose Terry Cooke. ] 


Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 

Give! asthe waves Be their channel is riven; 

Give! as the free air and sunshine are given; 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give. 

Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever lowing, 

Not a pale bud from the June rose’s bie owing; 
Give as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 


Pour out thy love like the rush of a river 
Wasting its waters, forever and ever, 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the 


giver; 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
ne thy life as the summer shower’s pour- 
! 


ing 
What z me bird through the pearl rain is soar- 


What ifs no *pfossom looks upward adoring? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee! 


Give, — thy heart may be wasted and 


we 

Laid on én ‘au all ashen and dreary ; 

Though from its pulses a faint miserere 
Beats to thy soul the sad presage of fate, 

Bind it with cords of unshrinking devotion: 

Smile at the song of its restless emotion; 

’Tis the stern hymn of eternity’s ocean ; 
Hear! and in silence thy future await 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses, 

Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sin 

What if the hard heart give thorns for thy roses ? 

What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes? 

Sweetest is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over; 
Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover 
Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from 


lover. 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave? 
Give as the heart gives whose fetters are break- 


ing, 
Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and. thy 
waking, 
Soon heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 
Thou shalt know God and the gift that he 
gave. 





THE POET AS DREAMER AND 
SEER. 


[Editorial, in The Spectator.] 


A certain class of critics, who never 
seem to know very distinctly either what 
they mean or what they want, raise peri- 
odically a vague cry for a “ new poetry,” 
which is to be in accord with the: new 
conditions” of modern life. They proba- 
bly exaggerate the real novelty of those 
conditions; at any rate, “‘ the human heart 
by which we live” remains very much the 
same, and the best poetry has always con- 
cerned itself, and always will, with the per» 
manent and unvarying elements of human 
nature. Some horizons are widened, some 
issues are narrowed; the love of beauty, 
the beauty of love, are what they were: 


“Still on the seeds of all He made 
The rose of beauty burns ; 
Through times that change and forms that 


fade, 
Immortal youth returns.” 


To distil the odor of that “ rose of beauty,” 
to keep fresh the “immortal youth” of 
the soul, were, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the poet’s aims before Orpheus 
made sonnets to Eurydice’s eyebrows, and 
will remain such when the “ poetry of 
democracy ” and a thousand other passing 
portents are forgotten. In the meantime, 
to disown the past, and live on bad terms 
with antiquity, is a great mistake; and it 
is equally a mistake to suppose that beauty 
may be contemned and melody disparaged 
in the name of fact and reality. Nature 
herself is one perpetual struggle towards 
form and rhythm; and when art runs 
counter to nature, it ceases even to be art. 
One thing is certain,—poetry that is to 
last can never be founded on so temporary 
a phase of the human spirit as insurrec- 
tion; and we believe that the great poets 
of the future will be great because their 
poetry will spring from a fuller sense of 
the accord and/confederacy between man 
and the whole natural world than was 
possible to an earlier cosmology. ‘They 
will certainly not be great by disinherit- 
ing themselves of theirspiritual patrimony, 
and flaunting their unindebtedness to for- 
mer ages. 

Although there is undoubtedly a sense 
in which a great poet may be said to em- 
body and personify his epoch, there is 
also a sense in which the greatest poets of 





all may be considered as fulfilling a yet 
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and becoming the legatees of 
a forestallers of the fae ina 
manner beyond the reach of any other 
order of minds. Our meaning is most 
forcibly exemplified by certain lines in 
one of the loveliest of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets,—lines of which the extraordinary 
significance shall be commented upon 
presently. The sonnet is the fifteenth of 
that wonderful series : 


; 
‘‘ When I consider everything that grows 
Holds in perfeetion but a little moment ; 
That _ huge stage presenteth nought but 
shows . 
Whereon the stars in secret influence com- 
ment ; 
When I behold how men as plants increase, 
Cheered and checked even by the selfeame 


sky. 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height de- 


crease, 

And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 

Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 

To change your day of youth to sullied 


night; 
And all in war with Time for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I ingraft you new.” 


@Jt will here be seen that, in tM third 
and fourth lines, we have the spectacle of 
Shakespeare clinging to the skirts of one 
of the most ancient and fascinating of 
superstitions, astrology,—stretching hands 
across the- middle ages to the gorgeous 
twilight of Egyptian antiquity and all 
the enigmatical wisdom of the East; 
whilst in the lines which immediately 
follow, he anticipates the attitude and 
temper of the most modern science, which 
identifies man with the world he contem- 
plates, links his career with the history of 
suns and the biography of flowers, and 
recognizes him but as a unit in the multi- 
tudinous march-past of Nature. To our 
mind there is nothing more impressive in 
the whole range of poetry than that juxta- 
position, casual though it be, of two most 
representative ideas, the one hoary from 
“the dark backward and abysm of time,” 
the other brilliant with all the promise of 
the dawn, Literature affords no more 
striking example of a poet “standing be- 
tween two worlds,” the one, if not “dead,” 
at all events moribund; the other, if “ pow- 
erless to be born,” at least a living embryo. 
In those four lines of verse, Shakespeare 
overarches the history of the human in- 
tellect, and spans an interval at one end 
of which is the lore of the Chaldees, and 
at the other extremity the speculations of 
Darwin. 

The lines typify in the most concrete 
manner the spirit which, if we apprehend 
it aright, is the spirit of the most supremely 
great poetry,—that Igdrasil, whose roots 
g° down into a deep past, while its 

ranches overshadow a wide future. 
Wordsworth has notably defined poetry 
as “the fmpassioned expression which is 
in the countenance of Science;” but it is 
also, as one of his own most famous son- 
nets testifies, the wistful expression in 
eyes that recall Half-regretfully the per- 
ished beauty of old myths and symbols. 
“Wise poets,” sings Carew, 
’ ‘Who wrap Truth in tales, 
+ Know her themselves through all her veils;” 


and it is part of their business to clothe 
’ the wisdom of the world’s maturity in the 
nursery-stories of its childhood. A living 
poet has drawn a distinction between 
Coleridge the Dreamer and Wordsworth 
the Seer. It may be said that the greatest 
ts of all are seer and dreamer in one. 
hakespeare was both, Dante was both, 
Goethe was both. 

Thus, it seems to us that a t who, 
like Shelley, lives almost wholly in the 
future; who acknowledges himself, as 
Shelley did, unable to read history with 
interest; who exclaims, 


“The world is weary of the Past; 
Oh, let it die or rest at last! ’’ 


and who practically “averts his ken,” not 
merely from “half of human fate,” but 
from the whole of human experience,—is 
necessarily a poet of most partial and 
fragmentary vision. Such a poet, in his 
loud rebellion against old faiths, ideals, and 
dreams, sees neither the soul of goodness 
which is in things evil, nor the soul of 
truth which is in things false. Heisdefi- 
cient in a sense of the coherence and con- 
tinuity of the world, He regards the past 
as a worn-out garment which can be thrown 
off at-a given moment, humanity then 

- starting afresh in the brand-new attire of 
his ideas. He lacks the retrospect upon 
which prophecy must always he , 
The imagination of the most truly great 
poets is at once 





“The prophetic soul 
Of the wild world dreaming Rage com to come,” 


and the reminiscent soul of the wide 
world brooding on things past. The 
Muses may inspire songs of hope, but 
they are still the daughters of Memory. 





THE EXACT SCIENCES. 


{From Professor T. C. Mendenhall’s address before 
the Philosophical Society of Washington, 
in “*Science.’’} 


What are the characteristics of the so- 
called “ exact sciences” other than pure 
mathematics? Without attempting a 
rigorous definition or a precise classifica- 
tion, it is sufficient for the purpose at hand 
to declare that the exact sciences are those 
whose conclusions are capable of being, 
and for the most part are, established by 
experiment and verified prediction. 

Among these exact sciences the most 
notable, in degree of exactness, is the 
science of astronomy. Although the con- 
clusions reached in the study of astronomy 
may not in general be established by ex- 
periment, the marvelous accuracy with 
which its predictions are verified has long 
ago placed it far in advance of other 
sciences. An inquiry into the cause of 
this excellence will not show that the logic 
of the astronomer is any more rigorous 
than that of many others engaged in scien- 
tific research, but rather that the premises 
on which he reasons are simpler, and, 
what is of greater importance, more nearly 
sufficient. Until a very recent period in 
its history, astronomy, although dealing 
with matter, has been concerned almost 
entirely with only one of its many prop- 
erties. 

The one property thus far assumed to 
be common to all matter is that long- 
known but still mysterious attraction in 
virtue of which there exists a stress be- 
tween every particle and every other par- 
ticle in the universe, according to a law 
the discovery and exposition of which 
justly entitles Newton to be considered 
the greatest philosopher of all ages, It 
happens that the hundreds and possibly 
thousands of other properties possessed 
by, or inherent in, matter, have little, if 
any, influence on the dynamics of masses 
widely separated from edch other; and 
therefore a knowledge of the law of gravi- 
tation seems to be sufficient to enable the 
astronomer, having, ‘of course, obtained 
the necessary data from observation, to 
trace the paths of the planets, and to fore- 
tell the configuration of the heavens many 
years inadvance, Within the past twenty- 
five years, however, the splendid discovery 
of spectroscopy, aided by great improve- 
ments in photography, has given rise to a 
new astronomy, known as bh sical, as dis- 
tinguished from gravitational astronomy. 
The new science'deals with a matter of 
many properties, some of which are but 
little understood. While its conclusions 
are of vital importance and of intense in- 
terest, they result from deductions in 
which the premises are insufficient, and 
are proportionately uncertain. ... 

hen we consider the sciences of heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, and other | 
specially investigated properties of matter, 
all of which are usually included under 
the general head of “‘ Physics,” we meet 
with a formidable rival of astronomy in 
the extent to which they are entitled to 
be considered as exact sciences. 

Physics treats of all the properties of 
matter, not omitting that which is the 
special domain of astronomy. As if this 
were not enough, the demands upon the 
science are such that it must also deal 
with that which is not matter, or, at Jeast, 
is not matter in the ordinarily accepted 
sense. Although physics deals with all 
of the properties of matter, no physicist 
knows them, or, possibly, half of them. 
Perhaps not one of them is entirely and 
completely known. ... 

The science of physics is that which ‘is 
most drawn upon in the formation of the 
so-called applied sciences. Wedded to 
mathematics as it is (and no amount of 
personal abuse on either sid@ can ever 
furnish good reason for divorce), it be- 
comes the mother of engineering in all of 
its various forms. Through and by it, 
the forces of nature have been directed, 
the elements have been subdued and some 
of them overcome, and man has made him- 
self master of the world. Its marvelous 
progress has, therefore, been observed by 
the people, and is understood by them 
perhaps to a greater degre@than that of 
any other science. The most eloquent 
orators and the ablest writers have em- 





ployed their genius in sounding its praises. 





It is not too much to say that when in- 


_| telligent people scak, in a general way, 


of the wonderful things which science hus 
accomplighed during the past half-century, 
they havé in mind, for the most part, the 
applications which have been made of 
discoveries in physical science. I think 
no one can justly question the assertion 
that of the severacauses which have pro- 
duced the splendid advances in the ma- 
terial interests of the whole world during 
the nineteénth century, science has con- 
tributed far more liberally than all others. 
So remarkable have been her achieve- 
ments that all the people have come to 
look upon her as being nearly, if not quite, 
infallible. A reputation of which the 
votaries of science may be proud has been 
established, but, at the same time, one 
difficult to maintain. 








Weare a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 

Webuylamp-chimneysby the 
dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a_ hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearltop”’ and 
‘pearl glass’’ do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
es glass. 

s likely as notour dealer 
would: rather his chimneys 
would break; “‘ it’s good for des 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 

“‘ What are you going to do 


about it?” 
Pittsburg. 


Gxo. A. MacBETH & Co. 
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.aremore healthy than if forced 





Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion, 
in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a roper growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food, it is made of the best cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy q 


growing baby, who when fed upon it, (not 
ed), 






















































over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. . 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and ish. 
Fretful days and restless nights are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. 


‘ 
At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


. 
THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WI, 


Babies 





reared upon 
Ridge’s Food 


to accept nature’s supply. if 
that is corrupted by disease, 
or insufficient in quality by 
the indiscretions of fashion. 

WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


_@PULPIT FURNITURE. | 


L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street 
Send for illustrated catalogue, 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 
Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 24 8t., Phila,, Pa, 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid F urniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 

















Yale Lectures 


Sunday- School. 


| The Sunday-school: Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
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thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will | 
| wish to possess this book sooner or 
| later. ‘ It deals with the principles | 
| underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to | 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other | 
spheres of church work. 


| Every pastor, superintendent, and | 


wvvyv 


“These lectures will not only hold their own | 
in the brilliant series of Lapeen Beecher | 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 
| stand aloneon merits of theirown astheunique | 

presentation of a subject which bas not before | 
received so worthy @ treatment. The volume 





is prepared for convenient use, with a biblio- 
| graphical and topical index.” — The Independent. 

A book of 415 pages. Size, 845} 
| inches. Randeees bound in cloth. 
| Price, $1.50. Forsale by booksellers, or 
| mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
| 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The new shape in ———. Save discomfort and 
darning. Illo roted peor t free. 
WAUKENHOSE MPANY, Boston, Mass. 















An American Girl 
is usually the best gloved woman in the world. 
Would you know why? 
and the cheapest; the best, because they don’t 
wear through at the finger tips; the cheapest, 

.. because she buys them “Guaranteed.” The 

7, Ts, kind that are sold that way are the Kayser 

2274 ™ Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutius Kayser, 
New York gad he will see that you get them. 












TG Chandeliers *°, Churches, Halls, 


We make a specialty of chareh light- 
. Our Empire burner has no equal, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 











Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, 

Views, and Accessories; Oil, Lime, or 

Electric Light. For ryt and profit 
at home or in public. J. B. COLT & CO,, 16 Beekman 
Street, New York, Manufacturers, Photographers, 
and Slide Colorers, Catalogues free. 


BARGES, FOR SUMDAY SCHDOLS. 


da, 7 Send for illus. price-list. 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 133 N, 3d Mt., Phila., Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


TH TABLISH MANUF. IN 

CHURCH BELLS suuts 

nara EET Seetine 
BUCKEYE BELL, FOUNDRY, 




















CH U RC H Established 1827. 
@] R Cc A N Ss Correspondence invited, 


HOOK &@ HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS 
EXCEL IN BEAUTY, TONE, & TOUCH. 


O’NEILLS, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New ¥ 


Lar age dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..inthe United States. Send for samplesand prices, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 
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She wears the best 
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“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


‘SSAPOLIO. 


Sel as ext 6 Sepuzing Sup. eee! 
Bren « hing can secu heap ‘ort and 
relief from the cares Of hawaneleening by the in- 


scouring, f mish purtooee ft hes mal, 
or whic no 
“Dirt defies the Ae? but it whetevee 


makes its appearance and quickly, too. 
a cake. a S50 08” 





are superio 
‘ttons, hecmien yar Button Holes— 
Hip securely holds -Hose Sup- 
full onpenaien of lungs. 








For Sale by A 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. ~ Ontenan rh 
YEG estern Agents. " as 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Iss ANABLE'’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 44th 
year, 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 


‘7 ITA Home school for girls, 
Montvale, M. 
Miss WurrreMors, Principal. 











OUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 7, Terms moderate. Miss 
H. BE _Doverass, Principal, Waterford, Maine. 





RYN MAYWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from ey ge ip ja. A college for 
women, sarhe e graduate and un- 


courses of ’ weady for the academic year, 
wili be sont on application. 


EST WALNTT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 26th year. Is provided for 
ve &@ super — education in sothegiote, eclectic, 


Ror. 3 also in music and art. 
reny PR eer. UTZ, 204 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co,, Great Barrington. 

EDGWICK INST-TUTE. A select and limited 

school for young ufen and boys. Prepares for 

allege ort or Lem pils are meubers of the Prin- 


gp ¢ aad receive constant personal care and 
ntion. adress, | E_ J. VaNLENN=?P, Principal. 


vane CLAVERACK A COLLEGE 


For ¥ + aren and Ws Women will open its 39th 
H FLACK, A.M,, Pres’t, Claverack, N.Y. 














ss way canons. , fp eis 
%. Boarding and Day 00 r Girls 
Miss Dara s reopens ~ pasber 31 * ie 

Coll reparation. Residen neh an r- 
man teachers Tiorough instruction in English, 
with special advan in Art, Music, and Dx.- 
BARTE GYMNASTICS. rms, including board, and 
tuition in English, Latin, and Greek, $700. 


ARMINGTON COLLEGE, West Farmington, 0. 


62 years. Both sexes. Expenses very low. Four 
peo ik courses. Seven Sena e Normal a 


Koco President. 

A BTHU S NEW I HOME b Mai GAZE of Phila, 
pay board, tu 1 necessary e 

—— in cata the ab ive col ‘one pear. te the boy or ri 


the largestciubthisyear. 1 pe ion 
(not board) to any boy or girl who sends subs, 


Worcester Academy. 











of the highest grade year ns 
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BUILDING 
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firmary. Resident trained nurse. 

LL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
ngs heated by steam Any playgrounds. 

D. W. Ass RcRompin, A. M.., Prin, Worcester, ter, Mass. 
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Does any person suppose that Ivory Soap is expensive and there- 
fore only suitable for cleansing the more delicate household articles 
and garments? 

Those who have tested it have found that there is a double 
economy in its general use. A cake of Ivory Soap will do more work 
than a cake of the ordinary, poorly made, highly chemicalled soaps, 
and it will save five times the difference in price. 


Coprricut i892, sy Tue Procrer & Gamaie Co. 
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Pve washed at the tub, 

And I’ve scrubbed the floor, 

*ve scoured a = ~ 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 
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ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 
ones to Mise MS PHILA te Poeun mere toe. 


OUNT ey th J. oy [oreo Aon Bo . Healthful 
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Sept.13. Rev. J.J.Coale, A.M. (Princeton), 
W -3 ew ren 2 YOUNG 
£ WOMEN, 
‘Colleve == elgg ONTARIO, 
FO my nating courses. 206 —. 
rite for catalogue to ent Mt AUSTIN BA 





PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s School for Young Ladies, 


4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Phila. 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1892. French, music, 
and col preparatory. Circular onapplication, ' 


ICKETT COLLEGE 


USINESS S AND SH SHORTHAND 


sexes assisted £0 good positions. 
yy hh Tt j 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best academ’ and classical schools fn 
New Loe est $200, one-baifin advance and remain- 
der Jan. 15, will cover ettinery, tuition, with bokrd for 
the year, beginning ns 2 Send for catalogue to 
Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, A.M., Prin., Wilbraham, Mass, 


The Woman’s Coliege of Baltimore. 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 


Programs and application blanks will be sent 
upon request. 


WELLS COLLEGE scxons‘s. 


Three 

peunbien New bu Settings wiih modern Leocumene 

Session begins September 21, 1892, Send for catalogue, 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 


Opens September 14, 1892, Preparatory and collegiate 
courses. Conservatory course in ae, Art and 
elocution schools. Situated in valley of Va. Climate 
oneness er l waters. For information, address 
COCKE. Supt., Hollins, Va. 


a 
WOODFIELD”’ 
of tha inte clayug Prone tor Voung Laden (ise 
tab! 1 Within : access 0 Philadelphie. 
Two hours from New Board and tuition, a 
per Wooafleld, For r Seteleree address Principal of 































THE BROAD STREET 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia,’ 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of thirty 
professors is the best that money can procure. The 
Seeeoenente are unsurpassed. Eighth year opens 

eee 1892. Tllustrated Se ue free. 

GILBERT R. CO » Director. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


tinge YOUNG LADIES. 


ished in 1850, Twenty minutes from Phila- 
aeiphin, two hours from New York. Opens —— 
"For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


STUDY LAW 













Send 
teen neni te 
J. Cornen, Ja., Sec, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
508 WHITNEY BLOCK. 











The Scholar’s Ma 


ing for the scholars ; é International Sunday-school lessons. 


Issued quarterly. 


For Scholars. 


school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more = in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
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